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TO THE READER 


Why hast thou nothing in thy face? 
Thou idol of the human race, 

Thou tyrant of the human heart, 
The flower of lovely youth that art; 
Yea, and that standest in thy youth, 
An image of eternal Truth... 


Eros, Robert Bridges 


The Symposium is one of Plato’s most beloved and widely read dialogues. 
And no wonder: its theme is Eros—erotic love, the all-consuming pas- 
sion that has inspired countless poems, plays, novels, songs, operas and 
(in our day) movies. We turn to the works of great authors who have 
written about love to better understand both love and ourselves. Plato’s 
Symposium and Phaedrus stand out as two of the greatest works on this 
topic. What is this passion that inspires, torments and consumes us? What 
causes it, and what does it want? Is there anything to the idea (which Plato 
appears to share with the poet Dante) that erotic love is somehow con- 
nected with the divine? 

For the ancient Greeks, Eros was both the passion of love and the 
god Eros, who is closely associated with Aphrodite, the goddess of sexual 
delight. Death, Sleep and Eros are all represented as human males with 
wings. Eros, however, grows younger with time. Early on, he is a winged 
youth; in classical times he recedes to early adolescence, while later on he 
is depicted as a little boy. At this point, he multiplies: swarms of Erotes, 
baby Cupids, now come on the scene. If the speakers in the Symposium are 
envisioning the Eros they are praising, he probably has the age and aspect 
of a paidika or boy-love—a winged one. 

Homer does not speak of Eros as a god, but Hesiod calls him “the 
most beautiful among immortal gods, a limb-loosener who subdues the 
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mind in the breast and the thoughtful counsel of all gods and all men.” In 
the poems of Hesiod and Parmenides, he is connected with cosmic begin- 
nings, as several speakers in the Symposium attest. The great lyric poets of 
earlier generations, such as Sappho and Anacreon, sang, as such poets do, 
primarily of Love—though not to praise but to blame. Here is the kind of 
thing they typically said. First Sappho, their chief: 


Once again, Eros, the limb-loosener churns me up— 
A bittersweet, intolerable thing.” 


Or, more brutally, Anacreon: 


Once again, Eros, like a blacksmith, has whacked me 
With his huge axe, and doused me in a wintry ditch.* 


Later the tragedians chime in: 


Eros, unconquerable in battle! You, Eros who fall on our 
possessions! 


He who has you within is mad. 
You twist the hearts of the just to be unjust—to their ruin.* 


For these poets, the god, whose name is a passion, is a power not to be 
praised but to be feared: “Oh no, not again!” So the somewhat effetely 
civilized dinner company in Plato’s dialogue will be trying not so much to 
fill in a blank as to reverse a fiercely knowledgeable poetic tradition about 
Eros.” 

Love’s blame is the unstated background of the Symposium, where for- 
mal speeches of praise replace (almost) Socratic conversation. The speakers, 
who have gathered at Agathon’s house to celebrate this young poet's first 
triumph, set out to extol Eros as the divine cause of our greatest happiness. 
Socrates, who claims to know nothing but “erotica” or love-matters (177D), 
agrees to be part of this program but in his speech makes a dramatic change. 


1 = Theogony 120 ff. 

Fr. 130. 

Fr. 413. 

Sophocles, Antigone 781 ff. 
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The poetic indictment of Love accords with the philosophic critique of Eros in 
the Republic, where Socrates says that Eros “has from old been called a tyrant” 
(9.573B). 
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Throughanodoubtfictional love teacher, he presents Lovenotasa god butasa 
daemon or spirit that is intermediate between gods and humans, the immor- 
tal and the mortal. This is the central teaching of the Symposium: Eros, as the 
desire for a vision of the Beautiful Itself, is an in-between being, in Greek, a 
metaxy ti. 

The Symposium has a complex narrative frame that captures the real- 
life difficulties of transmission. The dialogue begins in mid-conversation, 
as Apollodorus, a follower of Socrates, tells an unnamed comrade that 
he’s not “unpracticed” in remembering what the comrade wants to hear: 
the love-speeches that were given at a drinking party at Agathon’s house. 
Apollodorus is not unpracticed because just the other day another friend, 
Glaucon, had asked him the same thing, and he obliged. Apollodorus was 
not himself present at the party but heard about it from someone who 
was—Aristodemus, another of Socrates’ followers. Apollodorus admits 
that neither he nor his informant could remember everything that was 
said (178A). And so, the vivid love-speeches of the Symposium come to 
us, reach us, through several layers of incomplete remembrance, and as 
though from a mythic past. 

After an amusing story about how Aristodemus ended up going 
to the party at Socrates’ invitation, Apollodorus recalls Aristodemus’ 
account of what happened at Agathon’s house. The seriously hungover 
guests and their host forego the customary heavy drinking to give formal 
speeches in honor of the god Eros, whose praise, they think, has been 
strangely neglected. In order of their speeches, the men are Phaedrus, 
who gives the company their theme; Pausanias, a follower of the sophists 
and Agathon’s lover; Eryximachus, the doctor in the house and master 
of ceremonies; Aristophanes, Athens’ most famous comic playwright; 
Agathon (whose name means “good”), the famously beautiful and 
recently victorious young tragedian; and the philosopher Socrates, who 
refutes Agathon’s claims about Love and then reports what he learned 
about Love from a prophetess named Diotima. Finally, there is the party- 
crasher Alcibiades—Athens’ brilliant statesman, general and bad boy. 
He breaks into the party drunk and gives a speech praising not the god 
Eros but the godlike Socrates. After Alcibiades exposes what he takes to 
be the real Socrates, whom he alone has seen, revelers arrive and heavy 
drinking puts a stop to speech-making. The narration ends with Socrates 
drinking everybody under the table and trying to persuade the tragedian 
Agathon and the comedian Aristophanes that the same man should be 
able to write both tragedy and comedy. After they fall asleep and morn- 
ing dawns, an unfazed Socrates goes off to spend the rest of his day as 
usual before going home to take his rest. 

Agathon won at the Lenaea, a winter festival of Dionysus, which 
took place early in 416 BCE., sometime in January/February. This gives us 
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the dramatic date of the drinking party recalled by Apollodorus. Other 
important events and dates for the Symposium include the beginning of 
the war between Athens and Sparta in 431, the Sicilian expedition (which 
proved disastrous for Athens) in 415-413, and the trial and execution of 
Socrates in 399. When the reported symposium is taking place, Socrates 
(born 469) is fifty-three and Alcibiades (born 451) is thirty-five. Agathon 
(born around 445 or a little earlier) is about thirty.” 

A more extensive discussion of the Symposium appears after the 
translation in our interpretive essay. For now we propose the following 
basic points that readers should keep in mind as they make their way 
through the dialogue: 

° “Love” translates the Greek noun Erôs, which can refer to 

either the god of erotic love or the love-passion itself. 

° Erotic love between males is presented, with more or less 
emphasis, as higher than other erotic loves. (This should not 
prevent readers from asking how what is said about Eros 
applies to all forms of erotic attachment.) 

e The dramatic details have philosophic and not merely literary 
importance. 

° The dialogue is about erotic love, but it is also about rhetoric, 
especially the rhetoric of praise—the so-called encomium or 
panegyric. 

e Poetry and myth are recurring themes, along with comedy 
and tragedy. 

e The speeches are strongly influenced by the sophists, profes- 
sional teachers who wandered from city to city and traded 
learning for pay. 

e Each speaker has his own theology. 

e Each speech, in addition to having a distinctive content or 
teaching, has its own character, style, tone and vocabulary— 
its own “vibe.” 

e The order of the speeches is important, and the reader must 
regularly search out possible connections between any one 
speech and all the others. 

e The Symposium is one of Plato’s most visual dialogues. The 
reader must imagine, as the characters deliver their love- 
speeches, that they do so not from a standing position but 


6 The narration occurs around 402, since Agathon moved to Macedonia in 407 and 
the dialogue took place “years” after that but before his death in 401 (172C). 


7 Among those present at Agathon’s party, Phaedrus and Agathon are the youngest 
(Phaedrus was born around 444), and Alcibiades the oldest (after Socrates). 
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reclining on couches, leaning on the left elbow with the right 
hand free to do whatever. 
e Finally, no one Platonic dialogue gives a comprehensive 

treatment of its apparent topic, or of the philosopher, or of 

the Whole that the philosopher seeks to know. Apart from 

our never hearing Plato in the dialogues but only his charac- 

ters, each dialogue focuses on certain aspects of philosophy 

or philosophic topics and downplays or neglects others. 

Socrates’ account of Eros in the Symposium differs significantly 

from that in the Phaedrus. Moreover, his inspired account of 

a philosophic “ascent” in the Symposium, unlike the one he 

gives in the Republic, makes no mention of mathematics as 

another, perhaps complementary, daimén or mediator between 

mortal opinion and immortal truth, or even of dialectic. 
In preparing this edition of the Symposium, we consulted a wide range 
of translations. Especially helpful were those by Seth Benardete, M. C. 
Howatson and W. R. M. Lamb. We also regularly consulted the excellent 
German version by Friedrich Schleiermacher. Our goal was to devise a 
translation that was as faithful as possible to the Greek original in vocabu- 
lary and syntax, and that captured the playfulness of the interchanges and 
the varying tones of the formal speeches. We hope that our readers, as 
they reflect on what is said in the Symposium about love and other matters, 
will experience the sheer pleasure of reading—if only in translation—this 
astonishing product of Plato’s incomparable art. 


SYMPOSIUM 
OR DRINKING PARTY 


Apollodorus 
Comrade 


172A Apollodorus: It seems to me I’m not unpracticed in what you're 
asking about. In fact, just the other day I happened to be going 
up into town from my house in Phalerum when someone I 
know caught sight of me a long way off and from behind, and 
called out with a playful summons. 


“Hey, Phalerian!” he said. “You there, Apollodorus, won’t 
you wait up?” 


So I stopped and waited. 


“Why, Apollodorus,” he said, “I was just looking for you a 
little while ago. I wanted to sound you out about Agathon’s 
B get-together, the one with Socrates and Alcibiades and the oth- 
ers who were then present at dinner together, and what those 
love-speeches were. Someone else was telling me, who had 
heard about it from Phoenix, Philip’s son, and said you knew 
about it as well. But he couldn’t say anything clear. So you tell 
me, for it’s only just that you report the speeches of your com- 
rade. But first tell me,” said he, “were you yourself present at 
this get-together, or not?” 


And I said, “The teller seems to have told you nothing clear 
at all, if you suppose the get-together you’re asking about took 
C place so recently that I too could’ve been present.” 


“That’s what I did suppose,” he said. 
“Where'd you get that idea from, Glaucon?” I said. “Don’t 
you know that Agathon hasn’t made his home here in 
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Athens for many years, and it’s not yet three years that I’ve 
been spending time with Socrates and have made it my con- 
cern to know whatever he says and does each day? Before then, 
Iran around all over the place, wherever chance might take me, 
thinking that I was doing something. But I was more wretched 
than anyone, no less so than you are right now, since you think 
one should do anything but philosophize.” 


“Don’t make fun of me,” he said. “Just tell me when this 
party took place.” 


“While we were still children,” Isaid, “when Agathon scored 
a victory with his first tragedy, the day after he and his troupe 
held the victory-sacrifices.”* 


“Then it seems it was really long ago,” said he. “But who 
told you? Or was it Socrates himself?” 


“No, by Zeus,” said I. “It was the very one who told Phoe- 
nix, a certain Aristodemus from Cydathanaeum. Small man, 
always barefoot. He was present at the get-together and was in 
my opinion chief among Socrates’ lovers at that time.’ Not that 
I didn’t also question Socrates afterwards on some of the things 
I heard from that fellow, and he agreed with me and said it was 
exactly as Aristodemus told it.” 


“Then why not tell me?” said Glaucon. “In any case, the 
road to town is convenient for those who talk and listen as they 
make their way.” 


As we set off like this, we talked about the speeches, so that 
(just as I was saying at the start) I’m not unpracticed. So if I am 
to go through the speeches for all of you as well, then I should 
do it. Anyway, for my part, whenever I make speeches on my 
own about philosophy or listen to others, apart from thinking 
that I’m benefited, it’s extraordinary how delighted I am. But 
whenever I listen to other speeches, especially those of your 
wealthy and money-grubbing friends, I myself am annoyed, 
and I pity you and your comrades, because you think you're 
doing something when you’re doing nothing. And no doubt 
you regard me as the unfortunate one, and I think what you 


8 Agathon won his first victory in 416 BCE, which sets the date of the 
events recounted in the Symposium. The very next year Athens decided 
to embark on the fatal expedition to Sicily with Alcibiades as one of the 
generals. 


9 Erastés, “lover,” here refers to an ardent follower. 
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think is true. I, however, don’t merely think this of you but 
know it well. 


Comrade: You're always the same, Apollodorus, always bad- 
mouthing yourself and others. And you seem to me to consider 
everybody across the board wretched except Socrates, starting 
with yourself. How you ever got to be called by that nickname 
“Softy” I, for one, don’t know, since in your speech you’re 
always the way you are now, raging like a wild beast against 
yourself and others except Socrates. 


Apollodorus: And is it so plain, my very dear friend, that if I think 
like this about myself and all of you, I’m crazy and deranged? 


Comrade: It’s not worth fighting about this now, Apollodorus. 
Just don’t do anything but what’s required of you and tell us 
what the speeches were. 


Apollodorus: Well then, what they were went something like 
this—or rather, I’ll try to go through them for you from the 
beginning and as Aristodemus went through them. 


He said Socrates ran into him fresh from the bath and wear- 
ing nice slippers—two things that were rare for him. And Aris- 
todemus asked him where he was going, now that he’d become 
so beautiful.” 


“To dinner at Agathon’s,” he said. “I avoided him yesterday 
at the victory festivities in fear of the crowd; but I agreed to be 
present today. That’s why I beautified myself like this, so that I 
might go as a beauty to a beauty. But you,” he said, “how do you 
feel about this: Would you be willing to go to dinner uninvited?” 


“And I responded,” he said, “T11 do whatever you urge.” 


“Then follow,” he said, “so that we may corrupt the prov- 
erb by changing it to say: ‘to Goodman’s feasts go the good 
on their own.” For I’m afraid Homer isn’t just corrupting 
this saying but even committing an outrage against it. After 
making Agamemnon an exceedingly good man in matters of 
war, and Menelaus a ‘soft warrior,’ he made Menelaus, when 


10 The word kalos occurs often in the dialogue. It appears as “beautiful,” 
“noble” or “fine,” depending on the context, and its opposite, aischros, as 
“ugly,” “base” or “shameful.” See the Glossary. 


11 Socrates puns on Agathon’s name, which in Greek means good. The 
proverb he corrupts is, “To the feasts of the inferior [deilén] go the 
good on their own.” See Kenneth Dover, Plato, Symposium, Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1980, pp. 81-82. 
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175A 


Agamemnon was making a sacrifice and holding a feast, go 
to the banquet uninvited—a worse man to the banquet of a 
better.” 1? 


He said that on hearing this, he told him, “But I’m afraid I 
too will be going not as you say, Socrates, but in accordance 
with Homer, since I’d be going uninvited as a nobody to a wise 
man’s feast. See, then, that in bringing me you’ve got some- 
thing to say in your defense, since I won’t concede that I’ve 
come uninvited but say rather that I’d been summoned by 


n” 


you. 


“With the pair of us going forward together,” he said, 
“we'll deliberate about what we'll say. So let’s go.” 


After some such conversation, he said, they went on. Then, 
as they were making their way along the road, Socrates, 
somehow focusing his attention on himself, fell behind, and 
when Aristodemus was waiting for him urged him to go on 
ahead. When he arrived at Agathon’s house, he found the 
door wide open and said that something ridiculous happened 
to him there. The moment he arrived, one of the household 
slaves came up to meet him and brought him to where the 
others were lying down, and he found them already about 
to dine. Then Agathon, the moment he saw him, cried, “Aris- 
todemus, you’ve come at a beautiful time for dining with 
us! If you came for some other reason, put it off until later. 
Matter of fact, I was looking for you yesterday to invite you 
and wasn’t able to spot you. But how is it you're not bringing 
us Socrates?” 


“At that, I turn around,” he said, “and don’t see Socrates 
anywhere. So I told him, ‘After being invited to dinner by 
Socrates, I was the one who came with him.’” 

“And you did beautifully,” he said. “But where is he?” 

“He was coming in just behind me. In fact, I myself am also 
wondering where he might be.” 


“Boy, why don’t you go look for Socrates,” said Agathon, 
“and bring him in? As for you, Aristodemus,” he said, “take a 
couch by Eryximachus.” 


12 The first reference is to Iliad 17.587, the second to Iliad 2.408. 
13 A variation on Iliad 10.224—25. 
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He said the boy gave him a rinse so that he might lie down. 
But another of the boys came in and reported, “This Socrates 
of yours has withdrawn into the neighbor’s forecourt and is 
standing there; I’ve been calling him, but he isn’t willing to 
come in.” 


“Strange what you report,” he said. “Why not go call him? 
And don’t let him off!” 


And Aristodemus said: “No, no, let him be. It’s a certain 
habit he’s got. Sometimes he goes off to one side and just stands 
there, wherever he happens to be. He'll come pretty soon, I 
think. So don’t disturb him but let him be.” 


“Then that’s what we should do, if it seems right to you,” 
Agathon said, as he reported. “But boys, serve the feast to the rest 
of us. Though you serve whatever you want to when nobody’s 
supervising you (which I’ve never done anyway), on this occa- 
sion consider me and these others as having been invited to din- 
ner by you, and look after us, so we may praise you.” 


After that, he said, they had dinner, but Socrates didn’t come 
in. Agathon frequently gave orders to send for Socrates, but 
Aristodemus didn’t permit it. When he did come, he hadn’t 
taken up as much time as was his habit, since they were at most 
halfway through dinner. Then Agathon—for he happened to 
be lying down alone at the lowest end'*—said, “Come here, 
Socrates, and lie down by me, so that by touching you I too 
may enjoy the wise thing that came to you in the forecourt. It’s 
plain you found it and have it, since you wouldn’t have left off 
before you did.” 


And Socrates sat down and said, “It would be nice, Agathon, 
if wisdom were the sort of thing that flowed from the fuller 
of us into the emptier when we touch each other, as water in 
drinking cups flows through wool from the fuller into the emp- 
tier. If that’s the way it is with wisdom too, I greatly value lying 
down next to you, since I think I’ll be filled from you with a 
bounty of beautiful wisdom. For my own would be something 
trivial, or doubtful as a dream, while yours, shining and show- 
ing great promise, shone forth so powerfully from you who are 
young, and became manifest the other day to more than thirty 
thousand Greek witnesses.” 


14 For a description and diagram of the arrangement of couches, see 
Appendix A. 
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“You're an insolent mocker, Socrates,” said Agathon. “And 
a little later on, you and I will each plead our case concerning 
wisdom, using Dionysus as judge.” But for now, turn first to 
your dinner.” 


After this, he said, once Socrates had lain down and had din- 
ner along with the others, they made libations, sang a chant to 
the god and did all the other customary things, and then turned 
to drinking. Then Pausanias, he said, began with a speech that 
went something like this: “Alright, gentlemen,” he said, “what 
manner of drinking will go easiest on us? I, for one, must tell 
you I’m in very rough shape as a result of yesterday’s drinking 
and need a breather. I think it must be the same for many of 
you as well, since you were present yesterday. So consider in 
what manner we might drink with the greatest ease.” 


Then Aristophanes said, “Now that, Pausanias, is really 
well put—that above all we arrange for some easing up on 
our drinking—for I myself am one of those who got soused 
yesterday.” 


When Eryximachus, son of Acumenus, heard this, he said, 
“Beautifully put. But I still need to hear from one among 
you whether he’s in strong enough condition for drinking— 
Agathon.” 


“No way,” he said, “I’m not strong enough either.” 


“It seems that would be a godsend for us,” he said, “that is, 
for me and Aristodemus, Phaedrus and these others, if you, the 
most capable drinkers, are now worn out; we, of course, are 
always weaklings. I leave Socrates out of the account: he can 
go either way and will be content with whatever we do. Now 
since it seems to me no one of the present company has the 
heart for drinking a lot of wine, perhaps I'd be less disagreeable 


15 The god of wine and revelry. 


16 Eryximachus is a real person, known from sources outside the Sympo- 
sium. He and his friends Phaedrus and Pausanias turn up in the Protago- 
ras. He is a physician, as was his father. In fact, they seem to belong to 
a family, a clan, of medical men, since both their names allude to their 
craft: “Acumenus” is from the verb for “heal” (akoumai) and “Eryxima- 
chus” from the verbs for “belch” (ereugomai, as in English “eructate”) 
and “do battle” (machesthai). So they are “Healer” and “Belchbattler,” 
respectively. Later in the dialogue Eryximachus will cure Aristophanes’ 
hiccups, even as he takes the latter’s turn to speak (185D-E). Eryxima- 
chus and Phaedrus, in addition to Alcibiades, were later accused of 
mutilating the herms (see n. 151). 
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if I said a word about what sort of thing being drunk truly is. In 
fact, I think this has become plain to me from the art of medi- 
cine, that drunkenness is hard on human beings. And neither 
I myself would be willing to drink heavily, nor would I advise 
anyone else to do so, especially when he’s still hung over from 
the day before.” 


At this point, he said, Phaedrus of Myrrhinus interrupted 
with these words: “I, for one, am in the habit of obeying you 
in all things, especially when it comes to what you say about 
medicine. So now the rest of the company will do the same if 
they’re well advised.” On hearing this they all agreed not to 
make their present get-together an occasion for drunkenness, 
but that each should drink as he pleased. 


“Since, then, it’s been decreed,” said Eryximachus, “that we 
drink only as much as each wishes and that there should be 
no compulsion, I propose next that we dismiss the flute-girl 
who just came in (let her flute to herself or, if she wants, to the 
women inside the house) and that we conduct our get-together 
today through speeches. As for what sort of speeches, I’m will- 
ing, if you wish, to make you a proposal.” 

Now all of them declared they did indeed wish it and urged 
him to propose away. Then Eryximachus said, “The beginning 
of my speech accords with what Euripides’ Melanippe says: 
‘Not mine is the tale’ I’m about to tell you, but it belongs to 
Phaedrus here.” For Phaedrus is always needling me and cry- 
ing, ‘Isn’t it terrible, Eryximachus, that while hymns and odes 
to certain other gods have been composed by the poets, not a 
single poet (though there have been many) has ever composed 
a single accolade to Eros, even though he is so old and so great 
a god. And again, if you want to consider our estimable soph- 
ists, they write up praises of Heracles and others in prose, as 
the excellent Prodicus has done.” Yet this isn’t in fact so sur- 
prising, but I recently came across a wise man’s book in which 
salt received wondrous praise for its usefulness, and you could 
see many other such things being celebrated. Just think: to be 
so serious about such things, while to this day no human being 
has yet ventured to make a worthy hymn to Love, Eros—a god 
this great and so neglected!’ Now it seems to me Phaedrus has 


17 Fragment 488. 


18 Asophist known for making precise distinctions between the meanings 
of similar terms. 
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put this well. I desire, therefore, to make a contribution to this 
man, and so gratify him, while in addition it seems to me fitting 
on this occasion for those of us who are present to adorn the 
god. If, therefore, you share my opinion, then we would find 
sufficient amusement in speeches. It seems to me that each of 
us, going by the right hand,” should utter as beautiful a speech 
as he can in praise of Love, and that Phaedrus should begin 
and go first, since he lies first in position and is also father of 
our speech.” 


“No one,” cried Socrates, “will vote in opposition to you, 
Eryximachus. I surely wouldn’t refuse—I, who claim to know 
nothing but love-matters—and surely Agathon and Pausanias” 
wouldn’t either, and certainly not Aristophanes, who spends all 
his time concerned with Dionysus and Aphrodite, nor would 
anyone else among those I see here. Granted, things won’t turn 
out to be fair for those of us who are lying down in the last posi- 
tion; but if those who come first speak becomingly and beauti- 
fully, it will suffice. So let Phaedrus, with good fortune on his 
side, make a beginning and celebrate Love!” 


Then all the others agreed to this and urged the very thing 
Socrates had. Now Aristodemus couldn’t entirely remember 
everything each of them said, nor again could I recall every- 
thing he said, but TIl recite to you the main points of the 
speeches that seemed to me most worth remembering. 


So first, as I say, he reported that Phaedrus began his speech 
from this point: by saying that Love is a great god, among 
humans as well as gods a wonder in various ways, but not least 
on account of his becoming. “It’s because the god is among the 
oldest that he’s held in honor,” he said. “And here’s the proof. 
Love has no parents, nor are they mentioned by anyone, prose 
writer or poet. On the contrary, Hesiod says that Chaos came 
to be first— 


19 As Dover notes, the phrase epi dexia “probably denotes an anti-clock- 
wise sequence from the door, each speaker being followed by the person 
whom he could more easily touch with his right hand than with his left” 
(Dover, p. 11). See Appendix A. 


20 That Agathon and Pausanias form a couple is confirmed at 193B. They 
are among the guests at Callias’ house in the Protagoras, where Socrates 
infers that the youth Agathon is Pausanias’ paidika, his boy-love or dar- 
ling (315D-E). 
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thereupon next 
Broad-bosomed Earth, forever unfailing seat of all, 
And Love.” 


And Acusileus agrees with Hesiod; he says that after Chaos 
this pair came to be, Earth and Love. And of Becoming, Par- 
menides says that she 


First of all the gods devised Love.” 


Love is thus agreed in many quarters to be among the oldest. 
And being the oldest, he is responsible for our greatest goods. 
For my part, I can’t say what greater good there is for someone 
just come into youth than a useful lover, or for a lover than a 
darling boy. For that which should guide human beings who 
mean to live beautifully for their whole life can be imparted 
by neither family, nor rank, nor wealth, nor anything as 
beautifully as by Love. And what do I say this is? Shame before 
things shameless, ambition before things noble. For without 
these neither city nor private person can accomplish great and 
noble deeds. Therefore, I affirm that if any man who is in love 
were exposed doing something shameful—or undergoing it 
because, through lack of manliness, he didn’t defend himself— 
he wouldn’t feel as much pain in being observed by father or 
by comrades or by anyone else as by his darling. And in this 
same way we see that the beloved too, when he’s observed 
doing something shameful, is especially ashamed before his 
lovers. If, then, there were some device by which a city or an 
army camp could arise out of lovers and darlings—why, there’s 
no way there could be a better arrangement of their city than 
the one in which they hold themselves back from all shame- 
ful things and are ambitious for honor with each other; and 
such men, fighting alongside one another, though they are few, 
would conquer practically all mankind. Surely a man in love 
who abandoned his post or threw away his weapons would far 


21 See Theogony 116-22. In the passage Phaedrus quotes, Hesiod goes on to 
describe Eros as follows: “and Eros, most beautiful among the immortal 
gods,/limb-weakener, who conquers the mind and sensible thought/ 
in the breasts of all gods and all men” (tr. Richard S. Caldwell, Focus 
Classical Library, 1987.) 


22 Fragment 13, Diels-Kranz. 
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less accept being seen by his darling than by anyone else. He 
would choose to have died many times before that happened! 
Moreover, as for leaving his darling behind or not coming to 
his aid when he’s in danger, there is no one so bad whom Love 
himself would not, as a god within, inspire toward virtue, to 

B the point that he was like one who was best by nature. And 
simply, as Homer said, ‘the strength that the god breathed’ into 
some of the heroes”? Love provides as passing from himself 
to lovers. 


“Furthermore, only those who are in love are willing to die 
for the sake of another—not just men but women too. Alces- 
tis, daughter of Peleus, offers to the Greeks sufficient evidence 
on behalf of this claim. She alone was willing to die for her 
husband, even though his father and mother were still alive; 

C but through her love she so far surpassed them in friendship 
as to show them up as aliens to their own son and related to 
him in name only.” And once she accomplished this, her deed 
seemed not only to humans but also to gods so noble a thing to 
have accomplished that, although there have been many who 
have accomplished many noble deeds, it’s easy to count those 
certain few to whom the gods have given this privilege of hav- 
ing their souls released from Hades, but hers they did release 

D in glad admiration for her deed. And thus do gods especially 
honor zeal and virtue when it comes to love. But they sent 
Orpheus, son of Oeagrus, back from Hades without achieving 
his end, having shown him only a wraith of the woman for 
whom he had come (her very self they did not give), because 
he was thought to be soft, like the lyre-player he was, and not 
daring enough to suffer death, as Alcestis was, for the sake of 
love, but to have devised a means of entering Hades alive.” Be 
assured, it was for this very reason that they imposed a punish- 
ment on him and made his death come about at the hands of 

E women and didn’t honor him, as they did Thetis’ son, Achilles, 


23 Iliad 10.482; 15.262. 


24 Inthe Alcestis by Euripides, Alcestis, through the intervention of Apollo 
and Hercules, escapes death and returns to her husband. 


25 Inthe most famous version of the story, Orpheus was allowed to retrieve 
his wife on condition that he did not look back at her during the upward 
journey. This he failed to do. In Aeschylus’ lost Bassarai, Orpheus was 
torn apart by Thracian maenads (bassarai), female followers of Dionysus, 
for having dishonored the god. 
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whom they sent off to the Isles of the Blest,” because, though 
he learned from his mother that he would die if he killed Hec- 
tor” but would come back home and meet his end in old age if 
he did not kill him, by coming to the aid of his lover Patroclus 
and avenging him, he dared to choose not only to die on 
his behalf but even to die for him after he had met his end. 
That’s just why the gods greatly admired him and gave him 
outstanding honor, because he made so much of his lover. And 
Aeschylus” is blathering when he says that it was Achilles who 
was in love with Patroclus—he who was not only more beauti- 
ful than Patroclus but more beautiful than all the other heroes 
as well, and furthermore beardless, and in addition much 
younger, as Homer says.” In any case, though the gods in very 
truth honor this virtue related to love, they marvel and admire 
and confer benefits still more whenever the beloved cherishes 
the lover than when the lover cherishes his darling. For the 
lover is a thing more divine than the darling, since a god is 
within him. That’s also why the gods honored Achilles more 
than Alcestis and sent him off to the Isles of the Blest. 


“And that is what I, for one, declare: Love is the oldest and 
most honored of the gods, and is most sovereign for the acquir- 
ing of virtue and happiness by human beings both when living 
and when they’ve met their end.” 


Aristodemus said Phaedrus gave some such speech, but 
after Phaedrus there were some others he couldn’t altogether 
remember. Passing over these, he went through the speech of 
Pausanias, who said: “In my opinion, Phaedrus, the way the 
proposition’s been put to us, in simply commanding us to cel- 
ebrate Love, isn’t fine. If Love were one, that would be fine, 
but in fact he’s not one; and since he’s not one, it’s more cor- 
rect to state beforehand which sort of Love must be praised. I 
shall attempt, then, to set this matter straight and to indicate, 
first, which Love must be praised and second to praise him in 
a fashion worthy of the god. Now we all know that there is no 


26 Pindar, Olympian Ode 2, 78 ff. In Homer the shade of Achilles is in Hades 
(Odyssey 11.467 ff.). 


27 Iliad 18.96. 
28 Myrmidons (fr. 135-36). 


29 Iliad 11.786-87. Achilles is said to be younger, but not much younger, 
than Patroclus. 
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Aphrodite without Love. So if she were one, Love would be 
one; but since there are two, it’s necessary that there also be two 
Loves. And how are there not two goddesses? The one, I sup- 
pose, is older, the motherless daughter of Uranos—she’s the 
one we give the name Heavenly; the younger is born of Zeus 
and Dione—she’s the one we call Common.” So it’s necessary 
that the Love who is the fellow worker of the one be correctly 
called Common, and the other Heavenly. Now then, all the 
gods must be praised, yet an attempt must be made to say what 
has been allotted to each of these two. Every action is of this 
sort: enacted on its own terms, it’s neither noble nor base. For 
example, what we’re doing now—whether drinking, or sing- 
ing, or conversing—none of these is in itself a noble thing; but 
only in how it’s enacted does it turn out to be, in the acting of 
it, the sort of thing it is. When it’s enacted nobly and correctly, 
it proves to be noble; if not correctly, then base. So too with lov- 
ing: not every Love is noble or worthy of being celebrated, but 
only the Love who turns one to loving nobly. 


“Now then, the Love belonging to Common Aphrodite is 
truly common and does his work at random. And this is the 
Love with respect to which the lowlifes among human beings 
do their loving. First of all, such people love women no less 
than boys; second, they love the bodies of those they love 
rather than their souls; and third, they love the most mind- 
less people possible, looking only to the completion of the act 
and not caring whether it’s enacted nobly or not. That’s why 
it turns out for them that whatever they enact they enact at 
random, good and its opposite alike. For this Love is derived 
from the goddess who’s younger by far than the other, and in 
her origin she partakes of both female and male. But the other 
Love is from the Heavenly Aphrodite, who, first of all, does 
not partake of female but of male only (and this is the love of 
boys); second, she’s the elder, having no share in wantonness; 
which is why those who are inspired by this Love turn toward 
the male, cherishing what is by nature more vigorous and has 
more sense. And one might discern even within boy-love itself 


30 According to Hesiod’s Theogony, Aphrodite was born from the genitals 
of Uranos, when he was castrated by his son Cronos (190 ff.). But in the 
Iliad she is the daughter of Zeus and Dione (5.370-430). Pandémos, which 
is not itself a pejorative term, means “common to the whole city.” Ura- 
nian and Pandemian were both used as epithets of the goddess. Pausa- 
nias takes the two genealogies as evidence for two separate Aphrodites. 
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those who are aroused by this Love purely: they don’t love 
boys until they’ve already begun to have some sense, which 
happens around the time they start to grow a beard. For those 
who begin to love a boy at this age are, I believe, prepared to 
be with him all life long, as it were, and share a life with him, 
not, after deceiving him and taking him in the foolishness of 
his youth, to laugh at him and run after another. There should 
have been a custom” that one may not love mere boys, to pre- 
vent much effort being expended on something unclear. For it’s 
unclear where boys end up, whether their end is vice or virtue 
with respect to soul and body. Now the good lay down this 
custom for themselves voluntarily, and some such compulsion 
should also have been imposed on those common lovers, in 
the same way that we compel them, as much as we can, not 
to love freeborn women. They are also the ones who’ve made 
boy-love a reproach, so that some dare to say that it’s base to 
gratify lovers. And they say this with an eye toward those com- 
mon lovers, seeing their importunity and injustice, since surely 
whatever is enacted in a way that’s decorous and sanctioned 
by custom would not justly incur blame. 


“Moreover, the custom concerning love in other cities is easy 
to discern, for it has been defined simply, while the custom 
here and in Sparta is complex. In Elis and among the Boeo- 
tians and where people aren’t clever at speaking, it has sim- 
ply been established by custom that gratifying lovers is noble, 
and there isn’t anyone, whether old or young, who would say 
that it’s base. They do this, I suppose, in order to spare them- 
selves the trouble of attempting to persuade the young through 
speech, seeing that they lack the ability to speak. But in Ionia 
and many other regions, wherever people live under barbar- 
ians, it is customarily regarded as base. In the eyes of the bar- 
barians, on account of their tyrannies, boy-love, along with the 
love of wisdom and the love of gymnastics, is something base: 
Isuppose it’s not advantageous to the rulers that lofty thoughts 
arise among the ruled, or strong friendships or associations— 
which is precisely what Love, along with all these other things, 
tends most of all to implant. Our tyrants here too learned 
this in deed; for the love of Aristogiton and the friendship of 
Harmodius, once these became solid, dissolved the tyrants’ 


31 The first of many references Pausanias makes to nomos—law, custom or 
convention. 
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rule.” So where it has been set down as base to gratify lovers, 
this has been established by the vice of those by whom it was set 
down, by the covetousness of the rulers and the unmanliness of 
the ruled; but where it has been customarily regarded as noble 
simply, this has been done through laziness of soul on the part 
of those who had set it down. Here in our city far nobler cus- 
toms than these have been set down, even if, as I was saying, 
they aren’t easy to discern. 


“Consider this. It is said to be a nobler thing to love openly 
rather than in secret, especially when the love is for the most 
wellborn and the most virtuous, even if they’re uglier than oth- 
ers; and, moreover, the encouragement we all give to the lover 
is astonishing—which doesn’t suggest that he’s doing anything 
base. And it’s thought to be both noble if he makes his catch and 
base if he does not; and for his attempting to make a catch cus- 
tom has granted the lover an opportunity to be praised for hav- 
ing worked astonishing deeds, whereas if someone dared to do 
them by pursuing and intending to accomplish anything but 
this, he would reap the greatest reproaches.” For if, in wishing 
to get money from someone or to take up rule or some other 
position of power, he were willing to do such things as lovers 
do with regard to their darlings—making supplications as well 
as entreaties in their prayers, and swearing oaths and sleeping 
in doorways, and being willing to enslave themselves to such 
slavery as no slave would—he would be prevented from acting 
like this by both friends and enemies, the enemies reproaching 
him for flatteries and servilities, the friends admonishing him 
and feeling ashamed of his actions. But when the lover does all 
this, there’s a grace on him, and it’s granted to him by custom 
to act without reproach, as if he were accomplishing some alto- 
gether noble action. But the most terrible thing, at least as most 
people say, is that for the lover alone there is pardon from the 
gods, even when he swears and breaks his oaths, for they say 
the oath of Aphrodite is no oath at all. And in this way both 
gods and humans have given the lover every opportunity, as 
custom here declares. 


32 Harmodius and his lover Aristogiton killed Hipparchus, the brother of 
the tyrant Hippias (Thucydides, History 6.54-59). After this reckless act, 
“the tyranny became harsher for the Athenians” (ibid. 59), contrary to 
what Pausanias claims. 


33 Following Dover’s argument for the deletion of philosophias (“of 
philosophy”). 
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“Now then, in this respect one might suppose that being in 
love and becoming friends with lovers is customarily regarded 
in this city as an altogether noble thing. But when fathers post 
attendants to oversee beloveds and don’t allow them to con- 
verse with their lovers (and these are the attendant’s stand- 
ing orders) and when age-mates and comrades reproach the 
beloved if they see some such thing happening, and when, 
moreover, the elders don’t hinder the reproachers or rebuke 
them as if they weren’t speaking correctly, then in looking to 
these practices, one might in turn suppose that such a thing is 
customarily regarded here, on the contrary, as most base. And 
this, I think, is how it stands. The affair isn’t simple, but as was 
said at the outset it’s neither noble itself by itself nor base, but 
when it’s done in a noble way it’s noble, and when in a base 
way, base. Now, ‘done in a base way’ is to gratify a vile man 
in a vile way, and ‘nobly done’ is to gratify a decent man and 
in a noble way. And vile is that common lover, the one who 
loves the body rather than the soul. What’s more, he’s not even 
steadfast, inasmuch as he also doesn’t love a steadfast thing. 
For once the body’s bloom—the very thing he loves—fades, 
‘he goes flittering off,™ putting his many speeches and prom- 
ises to shame. But the lover of a character that’s decent remains 
steadfast throughout life, inasmuch as he’s fused with what is 
steadfast. 


“So our custom intends to test lovers well and nobly, and 
to have the beloveds gratify some while fleeing others. That’s 
why it exhorts lovers to pursue and beloveds to flee, holding 
contests and testing which of the two groups the lover belongs 
to at any time, and which the beloved. For this very reason, 
first of all, being caught quickly is customarily regarded as 
base—so that there might be some passage of time, which does 
indeed seem to be a noble test of many things; next, it’s shame- 
ful to be taken in by money and by political power—whether, 
being treated badly, he cowers and doesn’t stand his ground 
or, receiving benefits involving money or political transactions, 
doesn’t hold them in contempt; for none of these seem to be 
stable or steadfast, insofar as from them no genuine friend- 
ship ever naturally grows. So in our custom one path remains 
if a darling boy means to gratify his lover nobly. It is our cus- 
tom that just as in the case of lovers it was neither flattery nor 


34 See Iliad 2.71. 
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something worthy of reproach to be willing to be enslaved to 
a darling by any slavery whatsoever, so also one sole volun- 
tary slavery remains that is not worthy of reproach, and that 
is the one concerned with virtue. For it is our custom that if 
someone wishes to devote himself to someone, considering 
that he’ll be a better man through him, either with respect to 
some wisdom or whatever other part of virtue—that willing 
slavery is in its turn not base, nor is it flattery. Both these cus- 
toms must be brought together to serve the same purpose—the 
one concerned with boy-loving, the other concerned with both 
philosophy and the rest of virtue—if it’s going to turn out that 
the darling boy’s gratifying the lover is noble. For when lover 
and darling come together, each of the two having a custom 
pertaining to himself—the one doing any service by which he 
might justly serve the darling who gratified him, the other in 
turn justly rendering any service that might serve the one mak- 
ing him wise and good, and the one able to contribute to good 
sense and the rest of virtue, the other needing to acquire culti- 
vation and the rest of wisdom—only then, when these two cus- 
toms converge, here and here alone it falls out that it is noble 
for a darling boy to gratify the lover; otherwise, never. In this 
case, even to have been deceived is nothing base; in all the oth- 
ers, it’s debasing, whether the boy is deceived or not. If some- 
one who gratified a lover for the sake of wealth, thinking he 
was wealthy, were deceived and didn’t get any money because 
the lover showed himself to be poor, it is in no way less base; 
for such a beloved seems to display his very self—that for the 
sake of money he would serve anybody in anything, and this 
is not noble. Along the very same line of argument, if someone 
who gratified a lover in the belief that he was good and that he 
himself would become better through friendship with his lover 
were deceived, then even though the lover showed himself to 
be bad and not to possess virtue, the deception is noble all the 
same; for the beloved, in turn, is also thought to have revealed 
what he is in himself—that for the sake of virtue and becoming 
better, he would put his whole heart into everything; and this, 
again, is the noblest of all things. Thus, to offer every gratifica- 
tion, when it is for the sake of virtue, is in every way noble. 


“This is the Love belonging to the Heavenly goddess—heav- 
enly itself and worth much for a city and for private individu- 
als as well, for it compels the lover himself and the beloved, 
too, each on his own side, to exercise much care for virtue. 
But all other loves belong to the other goddess, the Common 
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one. There you have it, Phaedrus,” he said, “my spur-of-the- 
moment contribution concerning Love.” 


Pausanias now pausing thus (the wise are teaching me 
to say such nicely balanced things), Aristodemus said that 
Aristophanes was to speak next. But he happened to be attacked 
by a fit of hiccups, either from being too full or from something 
else, and wasn’t able to speak. He did, however, say to the doc- 
tor, Eryximachus, who was lying on the couch down from him: 
“Eryximachus, you're just the man to make my hiccups stop or 
else speak in my place, until I make them stop myself.” And 
Eryximachus said: “But I’ll do both these things. I’ll speak in 
your turn, and you, once you've stopped hiccupping, in mine. 
And while I’m speaking, if after you’ve held your breath for 
a long time the hiccups are willing to stop for you, then fine. 
But if they aren’t, then gargle with water. And if in the end 
they’re really stubborn, get something to tickle your nose with 
and sneeze; and if you do this once or twice, even if the hiccups 
are really stubborn, they'll stop.” “Get on with your speech,” 
said Aristophanes, “and I'll do as you say.””° 


Then Eryximachus spoke: “Well then, since Pausanias 
embarked on his speech so beautifully but didn’t adequately 
complete it, it seems I must attempt to give the speech its 
proper finish. In saying that Love is twofold he seems to me to 
have made a beautiful distinction. But that Love not only pre- 
sides over human souls in relation to beautiful humans* but 
also is related to many other things, and is present in many 
other things—in the bodies of all animals and in the things that 
naturally grow in the earth and, in a word, in all the things that 
are—this I think I’ve seen from medicine, our own art. How 
great and wondrous is the god, and how thoroughly he extends 
his influence over things human and things divine! 


“TIl begin my speech with medicine, in order that we may 
also venerate that art. For the nature of bodies contains this 
twofold Love, since it’s agreed that bodily health and sickness 
are both other and unlike, but what is unlike desires and loves 
unlike things. Now the love in the case of a healthy body is 
one thing, that in the case of a sickly one, another. Just as Pau- 
sanias was saying a little while ago, that it’s noble to gratify 


35 Throughout this interlude there is a play on Pausanias’ name and the 
verb pauein, to pause or stop. 


36 The adjective kaloi is masculine but can refer to both men and women. 
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good humans and base to gratify intemperate ones, so too in 
the case of just their bodies, it’s noble and necessary to gratify 
the good and healthy things that pertain to each body (this is 
what has the name ‘medical’) but base to gratify and necessary 
not to gratify the bad and sickly, if one is going to be skilled 
in the art. For medicine, to sum it up, is knowledge of love- 
matters pertaining to the body relative to filling up and empty- 
ing out. And he who in his diagnosis can distinguish in these 
matters between the noble and the base love—this is the one 
who is supremely skilled in medicine; and he who produces 
a change in the body, so that instead of the one love a body 
acquires the other, and who knows how to induce love in bod- 
ies in which there is no love but in which love needs to arise, 
and how to remove it when it’s already present inside—this 
one would be a good craftsman. For he must, in fact, be able to 
make things that are the worst enemies in the body friends and 
make them love one another: and the most contrary things— 
cold and warm, bitter and sweet, dry and moist, and all such 
things—are the worst enemies. It was by knowing how to 
induce love and like-mindedness in these things that our fore- 
father Asclepius composed our art, as our poets here claim and 
as I believe. 


“So then, all medicine, just as I’m saying, is piloted through 
the influence of this god, and so too are gymnastic and farm- 
ing; and it’s very plain to him who pays even the least attention 
that the same also holds for music, just as Heraclitus too per- 
haps means to say, though his actual words don’t put it well. 
For he says that the One, ‘itself differing with itself, is brought 
together,’ ‘just like the harmony of bow and of lyre.” And 
there’s a great deal of unreason in saying that harmony differs 
with itself or consists of different things while they are still dif- 
ferent. But perhaps he meant to say this: from shrill and deep, 
which differ at first but later reach agreement, harmony arises 
by means of the musical art. But surely no harmony would 
come out of shrill and deep while they still differed. For har- 
mony is consonance, and consonance is a kind of agreement. 
But agreement of things that differ, while they are differing, 
is impossible. And again, what’s different and doesn’t agree 
can’t harmonize, just as rhythm, too, arises from fast and slow, 
which, having differed at first, later reach agreement. Here 
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music, just like the healing art earlier, instills agreement in all 
these, inducing mutual love and like-mindedness. And music, 
too, is the knowledge of love-matters relating to harmony and 
rhythm. Now in the constitution itself of harmony and also 
rhythm, it’s not hard in one’s diagnosis to discern love-mat- 
ters: the twofold Love isn’t yet on the scene here. But when 
rhythm and harmony must be applied to human beings, either 
by composing (which they call song-writing) or by making cor- 
rect use of already composed songs and meters (which is called 
educating), here indeed this becomes hard to do and requires 
a good craftsman. 


“So back again comes the same argument. Those humans 
who are orderly, and also those who aren’t yet so but might 
become more orderly, must be gratified and their love guarded; 
and this is the beautiful, the Heavenly Love, the Love that’s 
from the Heavenly Muse. But the Common one is from 
Polyhymnia.* When applied to someone, it must be applied 
cautiously, so that he might garner Love’s pleasure but have 
no intemperance implanted in him, just as in our art one of the 
great works is to use well the desires having to with the art of 
gourmet cooking, so that pleasure might be garnered without 
sickness. And so, in music as well as in medicine, and in all 
other matters both human and divine, we must as far as pos- 
sible guard each Love, for both are inherent. 


“Even the constitution of the seasons of the year is full of 
both these Loves. And whenever hot and cold, and dry and 
wet, which I just mentioned, meet with the orderly Love for 
one another and take on a temperate harmony and mixture, 
they come bearing a fruitful season and health for humans 
and for all the other animals and for plants as well, and they 
commit no injustice. But whenever the Love that’s accompa- 
nied by insolence grows too strong in the seasons of the year, it 
destroys many things and commits injustice. For plagues and 
many other diseases for both beasts and plants tend to arise 
from things like this. So, too, frosts and hailstorms and blights 
arise from the mutual overreaching and disorder of such love- 
matters, the knowledge of which in the movements of the stars 
and the seasons of the year is called astronomy. Furthermore, 
all sacrifices too and things that divination oversees (this is the 


38 Hesiod lists Urania (Heavenly One) and Polyhymnia (She of Many 
Hymns) among the Nine Muses (Theogony 77-79). 
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communing that concerns the mutual relations of gods and 
humans) are about nothing but the guarding and healing with 
respect to Love. For all impiety tends to arise whenever one 
fails to gratify the orderly Love or honor and venerate him in 
every deed, but rather gratifies and honors the other Love in 
one’s dealings with parents, whether living or dead, and with 
gods. Which is exactly why divination has been charged with 
supervising and healing these Loves;” and divination in turn 
is a craftsman of friendship between gods and humans by vir- 
tue of its knowledge of human love-matters, insofar as these 
extend to sacred law and piety. 


“This, in sum, is the power, abundant and great (or rather, 
total) that Love as a whole possesses. But as for the Love that 
has to do with good things and is brought to a perfect finish 
with moderation and justice, both among us and among gods, 
this has the greatest power and furnishes us with every hap- 
piness, and makes us able to associate with each other and 
be friends even with the gods, who are mightier than we are. 
Now I too am perhaps omitting many things in praising Love, 
though not willingly. But if I did leave something out, it’s your 
task, Aristophanes, to fill it in. Or, if you intend to celebrate the 
god in some other way, by all means do so, since your hiccupping 
has stopped.” 


Aristodemus then reported that Aristophanes took over and 
said, “It has indeed stopped, but not before the Sneeze was 
applied to it, so that I’m amazed that the proper order of the 
body should desire the sort of ticklings and noises involved 
in the Sneeze; for once I applied the Sneeze, my hiccupping 
stopped right away.” 


And Eryximachus cried, “My good Aristophanes, look at 
what you're doing, already going for laughs before you even 
speak, and you’re forcing me to be on guard during your 
speech as well, to see if you say anything for laughs, when you 
could have spoken in peace.” 


And Aristophanes said with a laugh, “Well put, Eryxima- 
chus, and please let what I said be unsaid. But don’t stand 
guard over me, since, in the case of what I’m about to utter, I’m 
afraid of saying not something that gets laughs (that would be 
a gain and native to my muse) but something laughable.” 


39 Reading tous erétas, not tous eréntas (Oxford text). 
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“You suppose, Aristophanes,” he said, “that you can just 
toss things out and still slip away; but keep your focus and give 
your speech, as if you'll be held to account. Perhaps, however, 
if I so resolve, I'll let you off.” 


“Well, Eryximachus,” said Aristophanes, “I intend to speak 
somewhat differently from the way both you and Pausanias 
spoke. For it seems to me humans don’t at all perceive the 
power of Love, since if they did perceive it, they’d build him 
the greatest holy places and altars and make the greatest sac- 
rifices, and not act as they do now, when none of this hap- 
pens concerning him, though it ought to happen most of all. 
In fact, he’s the most human-friendly of the gods, the ally of 
humans and the healer of those ills whose cure would produce 
the greatest happiness for the human kind. So I shall attempt 
to introduce you to his power, and you will be the teachers of 
everyone else. And you must first of all understand human 
nature and its afflictions. For our ancient nature was not the 
same as what it is now, but was of a different sort. First, there 
were three kinds of humans—not two, as there are now, male 
and female, but in addition a third, which had a share in both 
of these, and of which the name alone is left over, while the 
kind itself has disappeared. For at that time one kind was 
man-woman, sharing in form as well as name in both male 
and female, but now it exists as nothing but a name used in 
reproach. Second, the form of each human was wholly round, 
with its back and sides in a circle, and it used to have four 
hands, and legs equal in number to the hands, and two faces, 
alike in every way, on a cylindrical neck. There was one head 
for both faces, which were placed opposite each other, and four 
ears and two private parts, and all else, as one might imagine, 
in accord with these. And just as now, it traveled upright in 
whatever direction it might wish. And whenever they would 
set out to run fast, just as tumblers tumble in a circle with their 
legs stuck straight out, they too, by supporting themselves on 
the eight limbs they then possessed, would be carried round 
ina circle, fast. The reason that the kinds were three and of this 
sort was that the male in its origin was the offspring of the Sun, 
the female of the Earth, while the kind that partook of both 
was the offspring of the Moon, since the Moon too partakes of 
both. And they and their travel were both spherical because 
of their similarity to their parents. Now they were terrific in 
strength and might, and had lofty thoughts, and they made an 
attempt upon the gods, and what Homer says about Ephialtus 
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and Otus“ is said about them as well: they attempted to make 
an ascent into the heavens, so as to set upon the gods. 


“Then Zeus and the other gods proceeded to deliberate 
about what they should do with them and were at a loss. For 
they didn’t know how they could kill them off and make the 
whole race disappear as they did the Giants, by hurling thun- 
derbolts—since the honors and sacrifices that come to them 
from humans would disappear—nor how to let their wild 
behavior go. Then Zeus, after some hard thinking, spoke. ‘It 
seems to me,’ he said, ‘I have a device so that humans would 
both survive and, having become weaker, stop their intemper- 
ance. What I shall now do to them is cut each in two, so they'll 
at once be weaker and, because of their greater numbers, more 
useful to us. And they'll walk upright upon two legs. But if 
they still believe they can be wild and don’t want to keep quiet,’ 
he said, TIl cut them once again in two, so that they'll travel 
upon one leg, hopping.’ Having said this, he cut the humans 
in two, just like those who cut sorb apples when they’re about 
to make preserves, or those who slice eggs with hairs. And as 
he would cut them, he had Apollo turn its face and half-neck 
toward the cut side, so that by beholding the cut the human 
would be more orderly; and he had the god heal up all the 
rest. So Apollo would turn the face around, and drawing the 
skin from everywhere over what is now called the belly (just 
as in pouches with a drawstring), he left one inlet and tied it 
off in the middle of the belly, and that is what they now call the 
navel. And he smoothed out many of the other wrinkles and 
molded the chest with some such tool as shoemakers use to 
smooth over the wrinkles of shoes on the last. But he left a few, 
around the belly itself and the navel, to serve as a reminder of 
our ancient affliction. Now when its nature had been sliced in 
two, each slice, yearning for its own half, came together with its 
other; and throwing their arms around each other and entwin- 
ing themselves with each other in their desire to grow together 
again, they kept dying off from hunger and from other forms 
of inactivity because they were unwilling to do anything apart 
from each other. And whenever one of the halves would die 
and the other was left, the one that was left went in search of 
another half and proceeded to entwine itself with it, whether it 
happened to meet with a whole woman’s half (this is what we 
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now call ‘woman’) or a man’s; and thus they kept perishing. 
But now Zeus, taking pity on them, contrives another device: 
he moves their private parts to the front—for until then they 
had these, too, on the outside, and went about begetting and 
giving birth not in one another but in the earth, just like cica- 
das. And that’s why he shifted their parts to the front and pro- 
duced generation in one another through their organs, the male 
in the female, so that if, in their intertwining, man meets with 
woman, they might generate and their kind continue, and also, 
if male meets with male, they might at least get some satisfac- 
tion from their intercourse and pause and turn to work and 
attend to the rest of life. And so, from such early times human 
beings have had Love for one another inborn in them—Love, 
reassembler of our ancient nature, who tries to make one out of 
two and to heal human nature. 


“Each of us, then, is a token“ of a human, since we’ve 
been sliced like flatfish and made two out of one. So every- 
one’s always searching for his own token. Now then, all the 
men who are slices of that shared kind—which was at that 
time called man-woman—are woman-lovers, and many of 
our adulterers have sprung from this kind; and again all the 
women from this kind become man-lovers and adulteresses. 
And all the women who are slices of woman pay hardly any 
attention to men but rather are turned toward women, and les- 
bians spring from this race. All those who are a slice of the male 
pursue what's male, and while they are boys, inasmuch they’re 
slicelings of the male, they’re friendly to men and delight in 
lying with them and entwining themselves with men, and 
these are the best among boys and youngsters, inasmuch as 
they’re the manliest by nature. Now some claim that such boys 
are shameless, but falsely. For they don’t do this from shame- 
lessness, but from boldness and manliness and masculinity, 
welcoming what's similar to themselves. A great proof of this 
is that they, and they alone, once they’re mature, prove to be 
real men in politics. And when they grow to manhood, they 
love boys and by nature pay no attention to marriage and the 
begetting of children but do these things because they’re com- 
pelled to by custom. Instead, it’s enough for them to live out 
their lives together unmarried. Now at any rate someone like 


41 Abone, die or other small object, which, when split, was shared by two 
parties as a sign of their transaction. 
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this becomes a lover-lover as a boy and a boy-lover as a man, 
always welcoming what's akin. Yet whenever someone comes 
upon his very own half—the boy-lover or any other lover— 
then they are wondrously struck with affection and intimacy 
and love, and are practically unwilling to be separated from 
one another even for a short time. And it is they who stay 
together for life, and who wouldn’t be able to say what they 
want to get for themselves from one another. No one would 
think this is a sexual union, as if each delights in being united 
with the other with such great eagerness for the sake of this. 
No, it’s plain that the soul of each of the two wants something 
else that it’s not able to put into words, but it divines what it 
wants and talks in riddles. And suppose Hephaestus,” holding 
his tools, was to stand over them while they’re lying in the same 
spot, and was to ask them: ‘What is it, humans, that you want 
to get for yourselves from one another?’ And suppose, when 
they were at a loss, he should ask them again: ‘Is this what 
you desire—to be rooted in the same spot as one another as 
much as possible, so as not to leave one another night and 
day? For if that’s what you desire, I’m willing to fuse and forge 
you together into one and the same thing, so that, although 
two, you become one, and while you live, both of you live in 
common, as if you were one; and when you die, there also in 
Hades, being one instead of two, you would be dead in com- 
mon. But see if this is what you love, and if obtaining it would 
be enough for you.’ We know that not one person who had 
heard these words would refuse nor would be found wishing 
for anything else. On the contrary, he’d simply think he had 
heard the very thing he had desired for so long: to become a 
one out of two by coming together and being fused together 
with his beloved. The cause is that this was our original nature: 
we were wholes. Love, then, is the name given to the desire 
and pursuit of the whole. And before this we were, as I say, 
one. But now, because of injustice, we’ve been dispersed by the 
god, as were the Arcadians by the Lacedaemonians.** Hence 
the fear that, if we aren’t orderly in our relation to the gods, 
we may yet once again be split apart, and go around with our 
noses sawed lengthwise, just like people carved in relief and in 


42 The god of fire and metalworking. See 197A-B. 


43 In 385 the Spartans split the Arcadian city of Mantinea into four parts. 
This was after the death of Socrates (399) and well after the dramatic 
date of the dialogue (416). 
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profile on stone slabs, who have become just like half-dice.“ 
For this reason, every man should exhort others to show rever- 
ence for the gods in every way, so that we may escape the one 
result and obtain the other, taking Love as our leader and gen- 
eral. Let no one act in opposition to him—and whoever makes 
himself hateful to the gods is acting in opposition—for when 
we have become friends with the god and are reconciled, we 
will discover and come upon our very own darlings, which 
few of those now living achieve. And don’t let Eryximachus 
make a comedy of my speech and suppose that I’m talking 
about Pausanias and Agathon. Perhaps these two do happen 
to be among them—both are males by nature. But even so, 
I’m speaking about everyone, man and woman alike, when I 
say that our kind would become happy, if we should achieve 
Love’s end and each of us find the darling who is his, and so 
return to his original nature. If this is best, it follows necessar- 
ily that what comes closest to it in our present circumstances is 
best. And this is for someone to find a darling who has a nature 
congenial to him. And were we to hymn the god responsible 
for this, we would justly hymn Love, who profits us the most 
in the present by bringing us to our own and offers the great- 
est hopes in time to come (so long as we offer reverence to the 
gods) that, by restoring us to our original nature and healing 
us, he will make us blessed and happy. 


“This, Eryximachus,” he said, “is my speech about Love, of 
a different sort from yours. So then, just as I begged you, don’t 
treat it as a comedy, in order that we may hear what each of the 
others will say—or rather each of the two, for only Agathon 
and Socrates remain.” 


“I won't, but TIl obey you,” he said Eryximachus replied. 
“In fact, your speech gave me pleasure. And if I wasn’t fully 
aware that Socrates and Agathon are expert in love-matters, 
I'd be afraid they’d be at a loss for words, because the things 
that had already been said were so many and so varied. All the 
same, I’m encouraged.” 


Then Socrates said: “That’s because you yourself contended 
nobly, Eryximachus. But if you were where I am now—or 
rather where I’ll no doubt be when Agathon too has spoken 
well—you'd really be terrified and as altogether at a loss as I 
am now.” 


44 Seen. 41. 
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“You just want to cast a spell on me, Socrates,” said Agathon, 
“so I'll be flustered by the thought of the audience’s high expec- 
tations of my speaking well.” 


“Come now, Agathon, I'd surely be forgetful,” said Socrates, 
“if—after seeing your courage and boldness of mind when you 
mounted the platform with your actors, and looked so vast an 
audience right in the eye when you were about to display your 
own speeches and weren’t in any way panic-stricken—I should 
now suppose that you'd be flustered by us few humans.” 


“What’s this, Socrates?” Agathon cried. “Surely you don’t 
consider me so inflated with the theater as not even to know 
that for anyone in his right mind a sensible few are more ter- 
rifying than a foolish many.” 


“No, Agathon,” cried Socrates, “I’d surely come off badly if 
I assumed something crude about you. I know all too well that 
if you met up with certain people you considered wise, you'd 
think more of them than of the many. And yet I suspect we our- 
selves are not these people, since we too were also present there 
and were among the many. But if you met up with others who 
were in fact wise, you’d probably feel ashamed among them, if 
you thought you were perhaps doing something shameful. Is 
that what you’re saying?” 

“What you say is true,” he replied. 


“But you wouldn’t feel ashamed before the many, if you 
thought you were doing something shameful?” 


At this point, he said, Phaedrus interrupted and said: “My 
dear Agathon, if you go on answering Socrates, how things 
turn out for our present arrangements will no longer matter 
to him, if only he has someone to converse with, especially 
someone beautiful. Now listening to Socrates converse is a 
pleasure, but it’s necessary for me to attend to the celebration 
of Love and to receive a speech about him from every single 
one of you. So you two converse later, after you’ve paid the 
god his due.” 


“Well said, Phaedrus,” cried Agathon, “and nothing pre- 
vents me from speaking. For there’ll be many future occasions 
for me to converse with Socrates. 


“T want first to speak of how I must speak, then speak. For 
all who have spoken previously seem to me not the god to cele- 
brate but humans to felicitate on those good things of which the 
god is cause; but about what sort he himself is who gave these 
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gifts no one has spoken. And there is one correct mode for any 
praise concerning anyone: to go through in speech (whomever 
the speech is about) what sort he is and of what sorts of things 
he is the cause. So, too, in the case of Love the just thing is for 
us to praise him: first for what sort he is, then for his gifts. Now 
I declare that although all the gods are happy, Love (if to say so 
is lawful and won’t incur divine wrath) is the happiest among 
them, since he is most beautiful and best. And he is most beauti- 
ful because he is of the following sort. First of all, Phaedrus, he is 
the youngest of the gods. He himself provides a great proof for 
this claim in his flightful fleeing of old age, whichis clearly swift, 
since it comes at us more quickly, in any case, than it should. 
Love by nature hates old age and doesn’t come anywhere near 
it. And he’s always in company with the young and is young, 
for the old saying still holds: like always approaches like.” And 
while I agree with Phaedrus about many other things, I don’t 
agree about this, that Love is more ancient than Cronos and 
Iapetus; but I declare that he is the youngest of the gods and 
ever young, and that the affairs of old concerning gods, which 
Hesiod and Parmenides talk about, arose through Necessity 
and not through Love, if those men were saying true things. 
For if Love had been among them, there would not have been 
castrations and bindings of one another and many other viola- 
tions, too, but instead friendship and peace, as there is now, ever 
since Love became king of the gods. Now then, he is young, 
but in addition to young, he is tender; he needs a poet like 
Homer to display a god’s tenderness. For Homer claims that 
Até is both a god and tender—in any case her feet are tender— 
when he says: 


Yet tender are her feet; for not upon the ground 
Does she glide, but walks upon the heads of men. . .*° 


Now it seems to me that he shows forth her tenderness with a 
beautiful proof, in that she walks not upon hard, but upon soft. 
So we too will use the same proof about Love, that he is tender. 
Not upon the earth does he walk nor upon our crowns (which 


45 Odyssey 17.218. 


46 Agathon is quoting from Iliad 19 (92-94), where Agamemnon claims that 
not he but the goddess Até, Delusion, was responsible for his abuse of 
Achilles. Agathon leaves off the final phrase: “leading humans astray.” 
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are not altogether soft) but he walks and dwells among the soft- 
est of the things that are. He fixes his dwelling in tempers and 
souls of gods and humans, and not in all souls without excep- 
tion. No, but whenever he meets with any soul whatsoever that 
has a temper that’s hard, he takes off, while whenever with one 
whose temper is soft, he stays on. Now as something always 
touching with feet and with every part the softest of those soft- 
est, Love is of necessity the tenderest thing. He is youngest, 
then, and tenderest, and in addition to these fluid in form. For 
if he were hard, he would not be able to fold himself around 
us everywhere, nor could he undetected slip inside every soul 
and then slip out. A great proof of his proportionate and fluid 
aspect is his elegance, which Love, as agreed by everyone, has 
most of all, for inelegance and Love are ever at war with each 
other. The god’s dwelling among flowers shows the beauty of 
his complexion. For Love settles not in anything that is flow- 
erless or faded, whether in a body or a soul or anything else 
whatsoever, but wherever there is a place well flowered, and 
well scented too, there he settles and stays. 


“As for the god’s beauty, that will do, though much still 
remains to be said. But after this I must speak about Love's 
virtue. The greatest thing is that Love neither does injustice 
nor has injustice done to him—neither to a god nor by a god, 
neither to a human nor by a human. For neither does he him- 
self suffer violence (if he suffers anything), since violence does 
not touch Love, nor in his doings does he do violence, since 
everyone serves Love willingly in everything. And whatever 
the willing agrees to with the willing, ‘the laws, kings of the 
city,’ declare is just.” And in addition to justice, he partakes of 
moderation in full. For it is agreed that moderation is the mas- 
tering of pleasures and desires, and that no single pleasure is 
mightier than Love. And since they are weaker, they would be 
mastered by Love, and he would master them; and in master- 
ing pleasures and desires, Love would be surpassingly moder- 
ate. Moreover, as for courage, ‘not even Ares can stand up to’ 
Love.” For Ares does not seize Love but Love Ares (love for 
Aphrodite, as the story goes), and the seizer is mightier than the 


47 Aristotle attributes this saying to the rhetorician Alcidamas (Rhetoric 
3.4). 


48 A line from Sophocles’ lost play, Thyestes. Agathon substitutes “Love” 
for “Necessity.” 
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seized. But he who masters the most courageous among all oth- 
ers must be the most courageous. I have spoken about the god’s 
justice and moderation and courage; it remains for me to speak 
about his wisdom.” As far as possible, then, I must try not to 
fall short. And first, so that I may honor our craft, as Eryxima- 
chus did his, the god is a poet or maker, so wise that he makes 
another a poet as well.” At any rate, everyone Love takes hold 
of becomes a poet, ‘though he were museless before.”' This 
we can fitly employ as testimony that Love is a poet—good, in 
sum, at all the making that involves the muses. For whatever 
one does not have or does not know he could neither give to 
another nor teach someone else. And who, I ask you, will in 
any way deny that the making of living things is Love’s art- 
ful wisdom, whereby all living things are generated and grow? 
Moreover, when it comes to the workmanship of the arts, do we 
not know that whoever has this god as teacher turns out to be 
renowned and brilliant, but whomever Love fails to take hold of 
remains obscure? When Apollo invented archery, for example, 
and medicine and divination, it was because he was guided by 
desire and Love, so he too would be Love’s student, as were the 
Muses in music, Hephaestus in metalwork, Athena in weaving 
and Zeus in ‘piloting gods and humans both.”” For just this rea- 
son the affairs of the gods were also put in order by Love aris- 
ing in them—plainly Love of beauty, for Love lights not upon 
ugliness—though in previous times, as I said at the beginning, 
many terrible things were said to have happened among the 
gods through the kingship of Necessity. But ever since this god 
sprang up, all good things have arisen from the love of beautiful 
things, for gods as well as for humans. 

“So, Phaedrus, as it seems to me, Love stands first in being 
most beautiful and best himself, and after this he is the cause of 
the same sort of beauty and goodness in others. And it occurs to 
me to add something in meter to the effect that it is Love who 
makes 


49 Agathon has gone through the four virtues in the Republic. 
50 The Greek word for poet is poiétés, from poiein, to make. See 205B-C. 
51 Euripides, Stheneboea, fr. 663. 


52 Agathon’s poetic tag echoes Parmenides, fragment 12 (D-K), where a 
female spirit or daimén rather than Zeus “pilots all things.” In what fol- 
lows, Eros replaces Zeus as pilot. 
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Peace among humans, a windless calm on the open sea, 
Repose of winds, and sleep amid our care.” 


It is he who empties us of alienation, fills us up with close 
relation, arranging for us to come together with one another 
in all such gatherings as this; in festivals, in dances, in sacri- 
fices, proving himself our leader; furnishing mildness, banish- 
ing wildness; kind giver of good will, no giver of ill; gracious, 
good; a vision to the wise, a marvel to the gods; envied by those 
who have him not, treasured by those who have a lot; father of 
daintiness, delicacy, luxury, graces, yearning, longing; caring 
for the good, uncaring of the bad; in toiling, in fearing, in long- 
ing, in speaking our very best pilot, marine, fellow soldier and 
savior; adornment of both gods and humans all, leader most 
beautiful and best, whom every man should follow with tune- 
ful hymn, sharing in the song Love sings as he casts his spell 
over the thought of both gods and humans all. 


“There, Phaedrus, is the speech from me,” he said. “Let it 
be my tribute to the god—sharing (as far as I could manage it) 
partly in play, partly in seriousness in a measured way.” 


Aristodemus said that when Agathon had finished speak- 
ing, all those who were present burst into applause, seeing that 
the youth had spoken in terms so befitting both himself and the 
god. Then Socrates spoke up and with a glance at Eryximachus 
said: “Do I seem to you, son of Acumenus, to have been fearing 
all along a fear not to be feared, rather than speaking propheti- 
cally in what I said a moment ago, that Agathon would give an 
amazing speech, and that I would be at a loss?” 


“In one respect,” declared Eryximachus, “you seem to me to 
have spoken prophetically, when you said that Agathon would 
speak well. But as for your being at a loss, I don’t think so.” 


“And how, you blessed man,” said Socrates, “am I, or any- 
one else, not to be at a loss when I’m to speak after a speech so 
beautiful and varied has been uttered? And although the rest of 
the speech wasn’t similarly amazing, that ending—how could 
one not have been stunned by the beauty of its words and phras- 
ings? For my part, when I considered that I myself wouldn’t be 
able to say anything nearly as beautiful, I was on the verge of 
taking off and running away in shame, if somehow I could. For 


53 A variation on Odyssey 5.391. 
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the speech reminded me of Gorgias,” so that I simply suffered 
what Homer describes: I feared that as Agathon brought his 
speech to a close, he would send the head of dread-speaking 
Gorgias after my speech and would, in his speech, turn me 
dumbstruck to very stone.” And at that moment I realized I 
had made myself a laughingstock when I agreed to take my 
turn with you in celebrating Love, and when I claimed I was 
expert in love-matters, though in fact I know nothing of this 
business nor how one must celebrate anything at all. For in my 
simplicity I thought one must say true things about whatever 
is being celebrated, and on this basis, selecting the most beauti- 
ful of these truths, set them out as fittingly as possible. And I 
was filled with grand thoughts about how well I would speak, 
seeing that I knew the truth about praising anything. But this 
was not, it seems, what it was to praise anything beautifully. It 
was rather to attribute to the matter at hand the greatest and 
most beautiful things possible, whether or not they applied. 
And if they were false, no matter, for it had apparently been 
prescribed that each of us would not celebrate Love but seem 
to celebrate him. For this very reason, I suppose, you stir up 
every phrase in your tribute to Love and proclaim him to be of 
this and that sort and the cause of this and that many things, 
so that he may appear as beautiful and good as possible (for 
those, plainly, who have no acquaintance with Love, surely not 
for those who know), and the praise comes off beautifully and 
solemnly. But I really didn’t know that this was to be the man- 
ner of praise and in my ignorance agreed with all of you to take 
my own turn in offering praise. ‘The tongue thus promised, but 
the heart did not.’ So farewell to that! I’m no longer going to 
celebrate, not in that manner of yours; I wouldn’t be able to. 
Not that I’m unwilling to speak. I am willing—to speak the 
truth, if you wish, and in my own fashion and not in competi- 
tion with your speeches, so I don’t provoke laughter. See then, 
Phaedrus, if you have any need for such a speech and for hear- 
ing the truth spoken about Love with whatever wording and 
placement of phrases may chance to come along.” 


54 The famous sophist and teacher of rhetoric from Leontini, Sicily. In the 
dialogue named after Gorgias, Socrates poses the question: What is 
rhetoric? 


55 As did the snake-headed Gorgon. 


56 Euripides, Hippolytus 612. 
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Then Aristodemus said that Phaedrus and the others urged 
Socrates to speak in just the way he himself thought he needed 
to. 


“Then in addition, Phaedrus,” he said. “Permit me to ask 
Agathon a few little things, so that having reached agreement 
with him I can then speak.” 


“But I do permit it,” said Phaedrus. “Go ahead and ask.” 
Right after that, he reported, Socrates started off from some 
such place as this. 


“To be sure, my dear Agathon, in my opinion you introduced 
your account beautifully when you said that one first needs to 
exhibit Love himself—what sort of being he is—and then his 
works. This beginning I entirely admire. Come then, since you 
beautifully and magnificently recounted for me everything else 
about Love—what sort he is—tell me this too: Is Love of such 
a sort as to be love of something, or of nothing? I’m not ask- 
ing if it’s of some mother or father (for the question whether 
Love is erotic love of mother or father would be ridiculous), 
but just as if I were asking about this thing itself, ‘father’: Is the 
father father of someone, or not? Surely you would tell me, if 
you wanted to answer well, that the father is father of a son or 
daughter. Or not?” 


“Certainly,” said Agathon. 


“Then isn’t it also like that for the mother?” He agreed to 
this as well. 

“Then continue to answer a little more,” said Socrates, “so 
that you may better understand what I want. If I were to ask: 
What about this? In the case of a brother, with respect to the 
very thing itself that he is, is he brother of someone, or not?” 
Agathon said he was. 

“That is, of brother or of sister?” He agreed. 


“Try then,” he said, “to tell about Love as well: Is Love love 
of nothing or of something?” 


“Of something, of course.” 

“Now then,” said Socrates, “keep this close by and remem- 
ber it, this of which. And tell me only this much: whether Love 
desires that of which he is the love, or not.” 

“Certainly,” he said. 

“Having that which he both desires and loves, while he still 
desires and loves, or not having?” 
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“Not having, as indeed is likely,” he said. 


“Then consider,” said Socrates, “whether it’s a necessity 
rather than a likelihood for that which desires to desire that 
of which it has need, and not to desire whenever it is not in 
need. It seems to me wondrously the case that it’s a necessity, 
Agathon. How does it seem to you?” 


“It seems that way to me too,” he said. 


“Beautifully put. So would someone being tall want to be 
tall, or being strong want to be strong?” 


“Impossible, from what was agreed on.” 


“For I suppose he wouldn’t be in need of those things he 
already is.” 


“What you say is true.” 


“For take someone who, being strong, wanted to be strong,” 
said Socrates, “or swift already being swift, or healthy being 
healthy—since one might suppose regarding these and all 
such things that those who were them and had them desired 
the very things they already had (I say this so that we’re not 
deceived). If you think about it, Agathon, these people neces- 
sarily have at that very moment each of the things they have, 
whether they want to or not—and who, I ask you, would 
desire that? But whenever someone says, ‘Being healthy I also 
want to be healthy, and being wealthy also want to be wealthy, 
and I desire those very things I have,’ we would tell him: ‘You, 
human, possessing wealth and health and strength, also want 
to possess these things in time to come, since at the present 
moment at least you have them, whether you want to or not.’ 
Therefore consider whenever you say ‘I desire things that are 
present,’ whether you are saying anything but this: ‘I want 
the things now present also to be present in time to come.’ 
Would he agree with this?” Aristodemus said Agathon gave 
his assent. 


At that point Socrates said: “Isn’t it the case, then, that for 
someone to want these things to be preserved for him and be 
present in time to come is to love that which is not yet ready to 
hand for him and which he doesn’t have?” 

“Of course,” he said. 

“Then this man, and anyone else who desires, desires what 
is not ready to hand and what is not present and what he does 
not have and what he himself is not and is in need of. I take it 
this is the sort of thing of which both desire and love are?” 
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“Of course,” he said. 


“Come then,” said Socrates. “Let us sum up our agreement 
on what’s been said. Is Love love of anything else but, first, 
love of certain things, and second, of those things the need for 
which is present to him?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Now, given this, recollect what you were claiming in your 
speech Love was of. If you wish, I’ll remind you. For I think you 
were saying something like this: the affairs of the gods were 
put in order through love of beautiful things, for there could 
not bea love of ugly things. Weren’t you speaking in some such 
way?” 

“Yes, I did say that,” declared Agathon. 

“And you speak reasonably, my comrade,” declared 
Socrates. “And if this is the case, would Love be anything 
else but love of beauty, not of ugliness?” He continued to 
agree. 

“Now it’s been agreed, hasn’t it, that one loves that which 
one is in need of and does not have?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Therefore, Love is in need of and does not have beauty?” 

“It’s a necessity,” he declared. 

“What about this? Do you claim that what is in need of 
beauty and never possesses beauty is beautiful?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Then if this is the case, do you still agree that Love is 
beautiful?” 

And Agathon said: “I’m afraid I knew nothing about what I 
was saying then, Socrates.” 

“And yet you spoke beautifully, Agathon,” he said. “But say 
one more little thing. Don’t good things also seem to you to be 
beautiful?” 

“To me they do.” 

“Tf, then, Love is in need of beautiful things, and good things 
are beautiful, Love would also be in need of good things.” 

“I wouldn't be able to contradict you, Socrates,” he said, 
“but let it be as you say.” 

“No, it is truth,” he said, “that you cannot contradict, beloved 
Agathon; to contradict Socrates isn’t hard at all.” 
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“And for now TIl let you go, while I recount the speech 
about Love I once heard from Diotima,” a Mantinean woman, 
who was wise in these and many other matters. Once, before 
the plague, when the Athenians had sacrifices performed, she 
brought about a postponement of the disease for ten years, and 
she’s also the one who taught me love-matters. Now, I'll try 
to take all of you through what she used to say, starting from 
what Agathon and I agreed to; and IIl do it on my own, to the 
best of my ability. So, Agathon, as you explained, I must first 
go through Love himself—who he is and what sort he is—then 
his works. Now it seems to me easiest to go through it all as 
the stranger-woman once did, by asking questions. For I was 
saying very nearly the same sorts of things to her that Agathon 
just now said to me, that Love was a great god and was among 
the beautiful things.” She refuted me with the very arguments 
I used to refute him and showed that by my own account Love 
was neither beautiful nor good. 


“And I said, ‘How do you mean, Diotima? Is Love therefore 
ugly and bad?’ 

“And she said, ‘Hold your tongue! Or do you suppose it’s 
necessary that whatever isn’t beautiful is ugly?’ 


““Of course I do.’ 


“And whatever isn’t wise, ignorant? Or haven't you perceived 
that there’s something in between wisdom and ignorance?’ 


“What's that?’ 


“Don’t you see,’ she said, ‘that to opine rightly without 
being able to give an account is neither to know (for how could 
something without an account be knowledge?), nor is it igno- 
rance (for how could that which hits on what is be ignorance’). 
But surely right opinion is the sort of thing that’s in between 
good sense and ignorance.’ 


“Truly spoken,’ said I. 


“Then don’t compel what's not beautiful to be ugly, and 
what’s not good to be bad. So too, in the case of Love, just 
because you yourself agree that he’s neither good nor beauti- 
ful, don’t think any the more that he must be ugly and bad, but 
rather,’ she said, ‘something in between the two.’ 


57 Her name means “Honored of Zeus.” 


58 Partitive, not objective, genitive (following Schleiermacher). 
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“And yet,’ said I, ‘he’s agreed by everyone to be a great 
god.’ 

“Ts that by all who don’t know,’ she said, ‘or also by those 
who know?’ 

“By one and all, surely.’ 

C “And she said, with a laugh: ‘And how, Socrates, would he 
be agreed to be a great god by those who claim that he’s not 
even a god?’ 

“Who are they?’ I said. 
“You're one,’ she said, ‘and I’m another.’ 
“And speaking out, I cried: ‘How can you say that?’ 


“And she said: ‘It’s easy. Come tell me, don’t you claim that 
all the gods are happy and beautiful? Or would you dare deny 
that any of the gods is both beautiful and happy?’ 


“By Zeus, not I; I said. 

“So then, don’t you call those who possess good and beauti- 
ful things happy?’ 

“Entirely so.’ 


D “But in fact you’ve agreed that through need of good and 
beautiful things Love desires the very things of which he is in 
need.’ 


“I did agree.’ 


“How, then, could one who has no share in beautiful and 
good things be a god?’ 

“Tn no way, as it seems.’ 

“Then do you see that you too don’t regard Love as a god?’ 

“Then what would Love be? A mortal?’ 

“Not in the least.’ 

“But then what?’ 

“Tust as before,’ she said, ‘in between mortal and immortal.’ 
“What's that, Diotima?’ 


E “A great daemon, Socrates, for everything daemonic is 
between god and mortal.” 


59 In Homer daimén appears as a synonym for theos, god (e.g., Iliad 1.222), 
but can also refer to supernatural beings lower in rank. Socrates some- 
times refers to his daimonion, the guardian spirit that never urges him on 
but only wisely holds him back. (See, for example, Apology 40A-B.) 
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“Having what power?’ I said. 


“Interpreting and transporting to gods things from humans 
and to humans things from gods, from the one petitions and 
sacrifices, from the other orders and returns for sacrifices. Being 
in the middle of both, it fills up the gap, so that the whole itself 
is bound together with itself. Through it, the whole art of divi- 
nation also proceeds, and the art of priests who deal with sac- 
rifices as well as rites and spells and all divining and wizardry. 
God with human does not mix; but through the daemonic there 
occurs all intercourse and conversation of gods with humans, 
both when they’re awake and when they’re asleep. And the 
one who is wise in such things is a daemonic man, while one 
who is wise about anything else in certain arts or handicrafts is 
mechanical. Now these daemons are many and of great variety, 
and one of them is Love.’ 


“From what father is he,’ said I, ‘and what mother?’ 


“t's rather long to go through,’ she said. ‘Nevertheless TIl 
tell you. When Aphrodite was born, all the other gods were 
at the get-together, including Resource, son of Cunning. And 
when they had feasted, Poverty arrived, begging (as well she 
might with festivities going on),and she hung around the doors.” 
Now Resource, who had gotten drunk on nectar (there was as 
yet no wine), went into the garden of Zeus and, feeling heavy, 
lay down to sleep. Then Poverty, plotting through her very lack 
of resources to produce a child for herself from Resource, beds 
down beside him and conceived Eros, Love. That’s why Love 
was born an attendant and servant of Aphrodite, since he was 
begotten during her birthday party; and he’s also by nature a 
lover of beauty, since Aphrodite is beautiful. Now because he’s 
the son of Resource and Poverty, Love finds himself in the fol- 
lowing situation. To begin with, he’s always poor and, far from 
being tender and beautiful, as the many suppose, is instead 
tough and dried out, shoeless and homeless, always stretched 
out on the ground and without blankets, lying down in door- 
ways and on roads in the open air—having his mother’s nature, 
always dwelling ever with need. But then again, in keep- 
ing with his father, he plots to ensnare what is beautiful and 
good, since he’s courageous, hasty and high-strung, an expert 
hunter, always weaving some devices, desirous of good sense 


60 The Greek names for Cunning, Resource and Poverty are, respectively, 
Métis, Poros and Penia. 
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and resourceful, philosophizing throughout his whole life, an 
expert wizard, potion-master and sophist. And in his nature he 
came forth neither as immortal nor as mortal; but in one and 
the same day, he flourishes and lives at one moment, when- 
ever he has resources, and dies at another, and then comes back 
to life again through the nature of his father; but the resource 
he provided for himself is always slipping away from him, so 
that Love at no time either is resourceless or is wealthy; and 
moreover, he’s in the middle between wisdom and ignorance. 
Here’s how it is. No god philosophizes or desires to become 
wise, for he is so already; nor if anyone else is wise does he phi- 
losophize. And the ignorant in their turn don’t philosophize or 
desire to become wise. This is what makes ignorance so hard 
to bear. It’s because someone who isn’t beautiful and good, or 
sensible, is of the opinion that this is enough for him. One who 
doesn’t think he’s needy surely doesn’t desire what he doesn’t 
think he needs.’ 


“Then who, Diotima,’ I said, ‘are those who engage in phi- 
losophy, if they’re neither the wise nor the ignorant?’ 


“By now,’ she said, ‘this should be plain even to a child. 
They’re the ones between the two, and Love would also be 
among them. For wisdom is certainly one of the most beauti- 
ful things, and Love is love of the beautiful, so that it’s neces- 
sary for Love to be a philosopher, and, being a philosopher, 
to be between wise and ignorant. The cause of this too is his 
birth: he is of a father wise and resourceful, a mother unwise 
and resourceless. Now this, my dear Socrates, is the daemon’s 
nature. But there’s nothing surprising in what you thought Love 
was. I thought, judging from what you say, that you believed 
that Love was what is loved, not what loves. For this reason, I 
think, Love kept appearing to you to be all-beautiful. Indeed, 
what's lovable is in its very being beautiful and delicate and 
complete and most blessed. But that which loves is something 
that has another sort of look, the sort I just went through.’ 


“And I said, ‘Alright, stranger, for you put this beautifully. 
Since this is the sort of thing Love is, what use is he to humans?’ 


“That’s just what I'll try to teach you next, Socrates,’ she 
said. ‘Now Love is this sort of thing and has this manner of 
birth and is, as you claim, of beautiful things. But if someone 
should ask us, “In what respect is Love of beautiful things, 
Socrates and Diotima?” More plainly put: “The one who loves 
beautiful things loves—what does he love?” 
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“And I said, “That they become his.’ 


“But the answer,’ she said, ‘still yearns for some question 
like this: What will happen to that one to whom beautiful 
things come?’ 

“T declared that at the moment I wasn’t at all able to give a 
ready answer to this question. 


“But, she said, ‘suppose someone changed the terms and 
using “good” instead of “beautiful” should ask: “Come, Socrates, 
the one who loves good things loves—what does he love?” 


“That they become his,’ I said. 


“And what will happen to that man to whom good things 
come?’ 

“That one I’ve got the resources to answer,’ I said. ‘He'll be 
happy.’ 

“So it’s by the possession of good things that the happy 
are happy,’ she said, ‘and there’s no further need to ask, “For 
the sake of what does he who wants to be happy want it?” The 
answer seems to be final.’ 


“Truly spoken,’ said I. 


“And this want and this love—do you think they’re com- 
mon to all humans and all want good things to be theirs 
always? Or what do you say?’ 


“a 


Just that,’ I said, ‘that it’s common to all.’ 


“Why, then, Socrates,’ she said, ‘if all in fact love the same 
things and always, don’t we say that all people love rather than 
saying that some love and others don’t?’ 


“Tm wondering myself,’ I said. 


“Well, don’t wonder,’ she said. ‘Having separated off a cer- 
tain form of love, we name it Love, imposing on it the name of 
the whole; and there are other cases in which we make a similar 
use of other words.’ 


“Such as?’ I said. 


“Such as this. You know that making is something mani- 
fold, since, as you see, every cause by which anything what- 
ever goes from nonbeing into being is a making, so that the 
workings of all the crafts are also makings, and their craftsmen 
are all makers, that is, poets.’” 


61 The Greek word for maker or poet is poiétés, from poiein, to make. 
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“Truly spoken.’ 


“a 


Just the same,’ she said, “you know they aren’t called 
poets but have other names, because one portion has been 
marked off from all of making, the portion that’s concerned 
with music and meters, and is called by the name of the whole. 
This alone is called poetry, and those who own this portion of 
making, poets.’ 


“Truly spoken.’ 


“Well then, it’s the same regarding Love, too. In sum, all 
desire for good things and for being happy is “Love both 
exceeding great and all-beguiling.”” But those who turn to 
him in many other ways, in money-making or in fondness for 
exercise or in philosophy, aren’t said to love or to be lovers; 
but those who go after him in one certain form and ardently— 
they’re the ones who have the name of the whole, “Love,” and 
are said to love and to be lovers.’ 

“It's probable,’ I said, ‘that what you're saying is true.’ 

“And a certain account is given,’ she said, ‘according to 
which those who seek their half are in love, while my account 
declares that Love is about neither half nor whole, unless, 
my comrade, it happened to be somehow good, since human 
beings are willing to have their feet as well as hands cut off, 
if their own seem to them to be worthless. For I don’t think 
each of us cherishes what is his own, unless someone calls 
what is his own and what belongs to him the good, and what 
is alien to him the bad, since there’s nothing humans love other 
than the good. Or do you think they do?’ 

“By Zeus, I certainly don’t!’ said I. 


“Then,’ said she, ‘should this be said simply, that humans 
love the good?’ 


“Yes; I said. 


“And what about this?’ she said. ‘Shouldn’t it be added that 
they also love that the good be theirs?’ 


“Tt should be added.’ 


“And that they love not only that it be theirs,’ she said, ‘but 
also that it be theirs always?’ 


““This too should be added.’ 


62 The source of the quotation is unknown. 
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“To sum up, then,’ she said, ‘Love is of the good’s being 
one’s own always.’ 


“What you say is most true,’ said I. 


“Now, since this is what Love always is,’ she said, ‘accord- 
ing to what manner and in what action would the zeal and 
intensity of those who pursue it be called Love? What is the 
work they in fact engage in? Can you tell me?’ 


“Jf I could, Diotima,’ said I, ‘I certainly wouldn’t be admir- 
ing your wisdom and coming to you regularly to learn these 
very things!’ 

“Well, I’ll tell you,’ she said. ‘It is giving birth in the beauti- 
ful, both in body and in soul.’ 


“What you're saying,’ said I, ‘needs divination, and I don’t 
understand.’ 


“Well, FI tell you more clearly,’ she said. ‘All humans, 
Socrates,’ she said, ‘are pregnant both in terms of the body 
and in terms of the soul, and when they come to be of a cer- 
tain age, our nature desires to give birth. It isn’t able to give 
birth in what is ugly, but in the beautiful it is. For the com- 
ing together of man and woman is a giving birth. This busi- 
ness is divine, this being pregnant and bringing forth, and it’s 
immortal in the animal that is mortal. It’s impossible for these 
to arise in the discordant. And the ugly is discordant with 
everything divine, but the beautiful concordant. So Beauty is 
Fate and Helper in birth. That’s why, whenever the pregnant 
draws near to the beautiful, it becomes gracious and in its joy 
overflows, and it gives birth and brings forth. But whenever 
it draws near to the ugly, then, downcast and in distress, it 
coils up within itself and turns away, contracts and doesn’t 
bring forth, but withholds its burden and has a rough time of 
it. That’s why one who is pregnant and already teeming gets 
all flustered around the beautiful: it’s because the one who 
has beauty delivers him from his great labor-pains. For it’s 
not the case, Socrates,’ she said, ‘that Love is of the beautiful, 
as you suppose.’ 


“But then of what?’ 
“Of bringing forth and of giving birth in the beautiful.’ 
“I guess so,’ said I. 


63 Beauty, here, is personified as Kalloné. 
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“Of course, it is!’ she said. ‘And why of bringing forth? 
Because bringing forth is something that’s always going on 
and is immortal, as far as this is possible for a mortal. But from 
what we've agreed on, it’s necessary to desire immortality 
along with good, if in fact love is of the good’s being one’s own 
always. So it’s necessary by this argument that love is also love 
of immortality.’ 


“All these things, then, she would teach me, whenever she 
made arguments about love-matters. And once she asked: 
‘What do you think, Socrates, is the cause of this love and 
desire? Or don’t you perceive the terrible condition all the 
beasts are in—the footed as well as the winged—whenever 
they desire to bring forth? They’re all sick and in the grip of 
love, first regarding their intercourse with one another, then 
regarding the nurture of what’s begotten. And on their behalf 
the weakest are ready to fight to the finish with the strongest 
and even to die on their behalf, tormenting themselves with 
hunger and doing everything in order to nourish them. In the 
case of humans,’ she said, ‘one might think they do these things 
from calculation. But what is the cause of the beasts’ being in 
the grip of love in this way? Can you tell me?’ 


“And once again I said I didn’t know, and she said, ‘Do you 
suppose you'll ever become expert in love-matters if you don’t 
reflect on these things?’ 


“But look, Diotima, as I said just now, that’s why I’ve come 
to you, because I know I need teachers. But tell me the cause 
of these things and of everything else regarding love-matters.’ 


“Well then,’ she said, ‘if you trust that love is by nature for 
the thing we’ve often agreed about, cease to wonder. For it’s 
the same account in this case as in the others: the mortal nature, 
insofar as it’s able, seeks to be always and be immortal. But it’s 
only able by this, generation, in that it always leaves behind 
another that’s new in place of the old. Consider the time dur- 
ing which each living thing is said to be alive and the same. 
For instance, someone is said to be the same from when he’s a 
child to when he becomes an old man, yet though he is called 
the same, he never has the same things in himself: he’s always 
being generated anew, as he suffers destruction in his hair and 
flesh and bone and blood and his whole body. And not just in 
his body, but also in his soul: his ways, traits, opinions, desires, 
pleasures, pains, fears, each of these is never present in the 
same way in each of us, but instead they’re coming to be in one 
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respect while perishing in another. And something still more 
bizarre is that in the case of the various kinds of knowledge, 
too, not only do some come to be in us while others perish, and 
we're never the same with respect to them, but also each one of 
the kinds of knowledge is affected in the same way. For what's 
called “practicing”™ takes place because knowledge is going 
out, since forgetting is the exit of knowledge, and practice, by 
implanting anew memory for one that’s going away, preserves 
knowledge, so that it seems to be one and the same. So this is 
the manner in which everything mortal is preserved, not by 
being altogether the same forever, as is the divine, but insofar 
as what's going away and growing old leaves behind some- 
thing new and different that’s like it. By this device, Socrates,’ 
she said, ‘the mortal partakes of immortality, both in body and 
in all other respects, but the immortal by another way. Don’t be 
surprised, then, if everything by nature holds its own offshoot 
in honor, since this very eagerness and love for immortality 
attends everything.’ 


“Now when I heard this account, I was amazed and spoke 
out. ‘Come on, O wisest Diotima,’ said I, ‘is this truly the way 
it is?’ 

“And just like our perfect sophists, she said: ‘Be sure of 
it, Socrates. Since if you're willing to take a look at the love 
of honor among humans, you would be amazed at the irra- 
tionality of what I was saying, unless you think about it and 
consider how terribly affected they are by the love of mak- 
ing a name for themselves and of “laying up immortal glory 
for time everlasting.”® And for this they're ready to run all 
risks—even more than for their children—and to spend money 
and to labor at all labors whatsoever and to die for its sake. 
For do you suppose,’ she said, ‘that Alcestis would have died 
for Admetus, or Achilles would have died right after Patro- 
clus, or your Codrus would have died beforehand for his 
children’s kingdom, if they didn’t suppose that “an immortal 
memory for virtue would be theirs”°°—which we now keep? 
Far from it,’ she said. ‘But I suppose all of them do everything 
they can for immortal virtue and for such glorious renown; 
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and the better they are, the more they do it, for they are in 
love with the immortal. Now those whose pregnancy is of the 
body,’ she said, ‘turn more toward women and are erotic in 
this way, and through child-begetting provide immortality for 
themselves, and memory and happiness (as they suppose) for 
all time to come. But then there are those whose pregnancy 
is of the soul—those who,’ she said, ‘in their souls still more 
than in their bodies conceive the things it befits the soul to con- 
ceive and bear. And what befits the soul? Good sense and the 
rest of virtue. It is of these things that all the poets and all the 
craftsmen said to be inventive are procreators; and the great- 
est by far,’ she said, ‘and most beautiful part of good sense is 
that which concerns the ordering of cities and households. Its 
name is moderation and justice. So whenever someone from 
his youth is pregnant in soul with these virtues, if he’s divine 
and has reached maturity, he desires to give birth at once and 
to bring forth offspring; and I suppose he goes around seeking 
the beautiful in which he might do his bringing forth, for he 
will never bring forth in the ugly. In his pregnancy, then, he 
welcomes beautiful bodies rather than ugly ones; and if 
he should meet up with a soul that’s beautiful, wellborn and 
naturally gracious, he warmly welcomes both together, body 
and soul; and in addressing this human being, he’s straight 
off fluent in speeches about virtue—about what sort of man 
a good man should be and what practices he should engage 
in—and attempts to educate him. For I suppose by clinging 
to the beautiful one and consorting with him, he gives birth 
to and brings forth what he’s been pregnant with for so long; 
and whether he’s present or absent, he keeps the beautiful 
one in mind, and together with him completes the nurture of 
what's been brought forth in common. That’s why such people 
maintain a far greater communal bond and firmer friendship 
than do those who have children with each other, in that the 
children they’ve had in common are more beautiful and more 
immortal. Surely everyone would choose to have gotten for 
himself children like these rather than the human sort; and 
if one looks at Homer and Hesiod and the other good poets, 
one envies them the sort of offspring of themselves they’ve left 
behind, which provide these poets with immortal glory and 
memory, since their offspring are themselves immortal. And if 
you want,’ she said, ‘look at the sort of children Lycurgus left 
behind in Sparta, those saviors of Sparta and, one might say, of 
Greece. And among you, Solon is honored as well through his 
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birthing of the laws; and so too are other men in other places 
everywhere, among Greeks and barbarians alike, for having 
shown forth works many and beautiful, and having brought 
forth every kind of virtue. Many shrines have now been raised 
for these men because of such children, but because of the 
human sort not for anyone yet. 


“Now then, perhaps even you, Socrates, might be initi- 
ated into these rites of love; but as for the final revelations 
to which these are a means (if one pursues them correctly), I 
don’t know if you’d be up to them. Still,’ she said, ‘TIl speak 
and won't fall short at all in eagerness. Try to follow, if you 
can. The one who goes after this matter correctly,’ she said, 
‘must begin to go after beautiful bodies while he is still young; 
and if his guide guides him correctly, he must first love one 
body and there bring forth beautiful speeches. He must then 
perceive that the beauty of any body whatsoever is closely 
related to that of another, and perceive, too, that if he must 
pursue what is beautiful of form, it would be great folly not 
to regard the beauty of all bodies as one and the same. And 
having perceived this, he must take the position of a lover 
of all beautiful bodies and slacken this intense loving of one 
body by scorning it and regarding it as slight. And after this, 
he must regard the beauty in souls as more honorable than 
that in the body, so that even if someone who is decent in soul 
should have slight youthful charm, he must be content, and 
love him and care for him and give birth to and search out the 
sort of speeches that would make the young better, in order 
that the lover may be compelled to behold in turn the beauti- 
ful in practices and laws and to see that all this is akin, itself 
to itself, in order that he may regard the beautiful concerning 
body to be something slight. And after practices he must be 
led to the various kinds of knowledge in order that he may in 
turn see the beauty of these and may, in looking to the now 
vast beautiful, no longer, like a household servant, cherish the 
beauty in one—whether of a little boy or some human or a 
single practice—and be a low-born and fussy-minded slave, 
but instead, turned toward the vast sea of the beautiful and 
beholding it, give birth to many beautiful and magnificent 
speeches and thoughts in unstinting love of wisdom, until, 
there strengthened and matured, he may catch sight of a 
certain single kind of knowledge, which has as its object the 
following kind of beauty. Please try,’ she said, ‘to keep your 
mind focused as much as you can. 
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“Whoever has been tutored up to this point in love-matters 
and beholds beautiful things in order and correctly, will, as 
he now advances toward the end of love-matters, suddenly 
come within sight of something wondrous, beautiful in its 
nature, that very thing, Socrates, for the sake of which all those 
previous labors were indeed undertaken. First, it always is 
and neither comes to be nor perishes; neither does it wax 
or wane; second, it is not in one way beautiful, in another 
ugly; nor now beautiful, then not; nor beautiful in relation 
to one thing, ugly in relation to another; nor here beautiful, 
there ugly, as if it were beautiful to some but ugly to others; 
nor again will the beautiful show itself to him as some face 
or hands or anything else in which body has a share, nor as 
any argument or any kind of knowledge, nor is it somehow 
in something else, such as in an animal or in the earth or in 
the sky or in anything else, but it is always itself by itself with 
itself, single of form; and all the other things that are beauti- 
ful share in it in such a manner that, whereas these others are 
coming into being and perishing, it becomes neither any more 
nor any less, nor is affected in any way at all. So when some- 
one who climbs on up from these others through correct boy- 
loving begins to come within sight of that beauty, he almost 
gets hold of the final end. For this is indeed what it means 
to go after love-matters correctly or be led there by another: 
beginning from these beautiful things here always to climb 
on up for the sake of that beautiful there, as if making use of 
rungs, from one to two and from the pair to all beautiful bod- 
ies, and from beautiful bodies to beautiful practices, and from 
practices to studies, and from these studies to end up at that 
study which is the study of nothing else but that beautiful 
itself, so that ending there he might recognize that very thing 
the beautiful is. Life here, my dear Socrates, if anywhere,’ said 
the Mantinean stranger, ‘is worth living for a human being, 
when he beholds the beautiful itself.” If ever you see this, 
it won’t seem to you comparable with gold and garments, 
or with those beautiful boys and youths at whose sight you 
are now stunned and are prepared (you and many others), 
when you see your darling boys and are always with them, 
neither to eat nor to drink, if that were somehow possible, 


67 The verbal adjective biôton (here translated “worth living”) can also 
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but only to behold them and be with them always. What, 
then,’ she said, ‘do we suppose would happen if someone 
should get to see the beautiful itself—sheer, pure, unmixed— 
rather than defiled by human flesh and colors and a lot of 
other mortal nonsense, and should be able to catch sight of 
the divine beautiful itself, single of form? Do you suppose,’ 
she said, ‘that life would prove a shabby thing for the human 
being who directs his sight there, toward the beautiful, and 
beholds it with that with which one must, and is together 
with it? Or don’t you realize,’ she said, ‘that here alone, as 
he sees the beautiful in the way it must be seen, will he get to 
give birth, not to copies of virtue, inasmuch as he doesn’t lay 
hold of a copy, but to true things, inasmuch as he lays hold of 
the true; and that once he has given birth to and nourished 
true virtue, it is his to become dear to god, and, if any among 
humans can, to become immortal as well?’ 


“That, Phaedrus and you others, is what Diotima said; and 
I am persuaded, and having been persuaded, I attempt to per- 
suade others as well that for this possession one could not eas- 
ily get hold of a better coworker for human nature than Love. 
That’s why I affirm that every man should honor Love, and 
why I myself honor love-matters and exercise myself in them 
to an exceptional degree and urge others to do the same; and 
both now and always I celebrate, as far as I can, Love’s power 
and courage. So, Phaedrus, consider this speech, if you want, 
to have been given as a celebration of Love; but if it pleases you 
to give it some other name, so name it.” 


And when Socrates had said this, they all praised it, except 
Aristophanes, who was trying to say something because 
Socrates, in the course of speaking, had mentioned him and 
referred to his speech, when suddenly a banging at the outer 
door made a lot of noise—revelers, apparently—and_ they 
heard the sound of a flute-girl. Then Agathon cried: “You there, 
boys, go look, won’t you? And if it’s one of our close friends, 
invite him in; but if not, tell him we’re not drinking but are 
already taking our rest.” 

And not much later, they heard the voice of Alcibiades® in 
the courtyard. He was extremely drunk and bellowing loud, 
asking where Agathon was and commanding them to lead 
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him to Agathon. Then the flute-girl, along with some others of 
his followers, propped him up and led him into their company; 
and he stood at the door, crowned with some sort of bushy 
wreath of ivy and violets and wearing a bunch of ribbons on 
his head. And he said: “Greetings, gentlemen! Will you wel- 
come as fellow drinker a man extremely and utterly drunk? Or 
should we only put a wreath on Agathon, which is what we 
came for, and then leave? For you see,” he said, “I wasn’t able 
to get to you yesterday, but now I’m here wearing ribbons on 
my head in order that from my head I might crown the head of 
the one I proclaim wisest and most beautiful. What? Are you 
going to laugh at me because I’m drunk? Fine. But even if you 
do laugh, I know well that what I’m saying is the truth. So tell 
me here and now, am I to enter on the terms stated, or not? Will 
you drink with me, or not?” 


Then they all made an uproar and urged him to enter and 
lie down, and Agathon called him in. And he came along, led 
by his people, and in untangling the ribbons meant for crown- 
ing and having them in front of his eyes, he didn’t catch sight 
of Socrates but sat down next to Agathon, between him and 
Socrates; for Socrates had made room for Alcibiades as soon 
as he caught sight of him. And sitting down, he embraced 
Agathon and crowned him. 


Then Agathon said: “Untie Alcibiades’ sandals, boys, so he 
may lie down in the third spot.” 


“Certainly,” said Alcibiades. “But who’s this third fellow 
drinker of ours?” And as he turned around, he saw Socrates, 
and having seen him leapt up and said: “Heracles! What’s this? 
You, Socrates? So, you were lying here waiting to ambush me 
again—just your habit of showing up suddenly where I least 
think you'll be! Why have you come now? And another thing, 
why are you lying down here? You're not next to Aristophanes 
or someone else who gets laughs and means to—no, you’ve 
schemed to lie down next to the most beautiful man in the 
room!” 


And Socrates cried: “Agathon, see that you protect me, 
since my love for this human being has proved to be no small 
matter. From the very moment I fell in love with him, I’ve no 
longer been allowed to look at or talk with anybody beautiful 
(not even one!) or else this one here gets jealous and resent- 
ful, and so makes a scene and reviles me. See, then, that he 
doesn’t make a scene now too: make peace between us or, if he 
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attempts to do violence, protect me, since I dread this man’s 
madness and lover-lust.” 


“But for me and you,” said Alcibiades, “there can be no 
peace. In any case, I’ll take my revenge on you for this later. But 
now Agathon,” he said, “give me some of those ribbons, so that 
I might crown this wondrous head of his, and he won't blame 
me because I crowned you and then didn’t crown him, though 
when it comes to speeches he conquers all human beings, not 
like you the other day, but always.” And with that he took the 
ribbons, crowned Socrates and lay down. 


And after he lay down, he said, “Come now, gentlemen, you 
seem to me sober. That’s not your charge; you have to drink, 
for that’s what we’ve agreed on. So until you’ve drunk enough, 
I choose as ruler of the drinking—myself! But if there’s a big 
drinking cup, Agathon, let it be brought. Wait, that’s not nec- 
essary—bring that wine-cooler instead, boy,” he said, since he 
saw it had room for more than eight pints. After he had it filled 
up, he first downed it himself, then, as he ordered that it be 
poured for Socrates, said: “Against Socrates, gentlemen, my 
ruse comes to nothing, since however much wine you order 
him to drink, he downs it and for all that never gets the least 
bit drunk.” 


Then, when the boy had poured for him, Socrates drank, 
but Eryximachus said: “What are we doing, Alcibiades? Is this 
how it’s to be? Are we neither to say nor sing anything over our 
cup, but simply drink like thirsty people?” 

Then Alcibiades said: “Eryximachus, excellent son of a 
father excellent and most sober-minded, greetings!” 


“And to you too,” said Eryximachus. “But what should we 
do?” 

“Whatever you order, since we must obey you: ‘for a doc- 
tor’s a man worth many another.’” So prescribe whatever you 
want.” 


“Listen, then,” said Eryximachus. “Before you came in, it 
was resolved that each in turn, going from left to right, should 
make as beautiful a speech as he could about Love and cel- 
ebrate him. Now, all the rest of us have spoken. But since 
you've drained the cup and haven’t spoken, it’s only just for 
you to speak and, once you’ve done so, to prescribe to Socrates 
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whatever you want, and he to the man on his right, and so on 
for the others.” 


“Well said, indeed, Eryximachus,” said Alcibiades. “But to 
pit a drunken man against the speeches of the sober would 
hardly be even-handed. And another thing, O blessed one, 
did Socrates persuade you of anything he just said? Don’t 
you know that everything is the opposite of what he was say- 
ing? For if I’m going to praise anyone but him in his pres- 
ence, whether a god or a human, he won’t keep his hands 
off me.” 


“Hold your tongue!” cried Socrates. 


“By Poseidon!” said Alcibiades. “Object no more, since I 
couldn’t praise anyone else in your presence.” 


“Well then, do that, if you want,” said Eryximachus. “Praise 
Socrates.” 


“What are you saying?” said Alcibiades. “Is it resolved that 
I should, Eryximachus? Am I to set upon the man and get my 
revenge in front of you all?” 


“You there,” said Socrates. “What do you have in mind? To 
praise me for laughs—or what will you do?” 


“TI tell the truth. See if you'll let me.” 


“Well, in that case,” he said, “T’ll let you, even order you, to 
tell the truth.” 


“I can hardly wait,” said Alcibiades. “You, however, do this: 
If I say anything that’s not true, stop me right in the middle, if 
you want, and say that on that point I’m lying. In any case, I 
won't lie willingly. If, however, in my recollections I mix things 
up, don’t be surprised, since it’s not easy for someone in my 
present condition to enumerate your eccentricities fluently and 
in order. 


“T shall attempt to praise Socrates in this way, gentlemen: 
through likenesses. Now he’ll probably think I do this for 
laughs; but the likeness will be for the sake of the truth, not 
laughter. For I claim he’s most like those silenuses that sit in 
the statuary shops and that craftsmen fashion holding reed 
pipes or flutes; when they’re split in two and opened up, they 
show that they have images of gods inside.” And what’s more, 
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I claim he’s like the satyr, Marsyas.” That you are in fact like 
these in your looks, Socrates, surely not even you would dis- 
pute. As for your likeness to them in other ways too, listen to 
what comes next. You’re an insolent mocker, aren’t you? If you 
don’t agree, I’ll provide witnesses. But not a flute-player? Yes 
you are, and a far more wondrous one than that satyr. For he 
would charm humans through instruments by the power of his 
mouth, as would anyone today who plays his songs on a flute. 
(As for the tunes that Olympus used to go fluting, I say Marsyas 
taught him those.) So these tunes of his, whether a good flute- 
player should play them or even some common flute-girl, they 
alone, because they’re divine, cause one to be possessed and 
reveal those who stand in need of the gods and their mystic 
rites. You differ from him only to this extent, that you produce 
the same effect through bare words without instruments. In 
our case, at any rate, whenever we hear someone else speaking 
(even a really good orator giving speeches on whatever topic), 
practically nobody cares in the slightest. But the moment any- 
one hears you or someone else repeating your speeches—even 
if he’s a commonplace speaker and regardless of whether the 
listener’s a woman or a man or a youngster—we’re stunned 
and possessed. I, for one, gentlemen (if I weren’t going to seem 
thoroughly drunk) would swear you an oath that that’s how I 
myself have been affected by these speeches of his, and still am 
affected even now. For whenever I hear him, my heart leaps 
far more than do the hearts of the Corybants, and tears flow 
out under the spell of his words; and I see a great many others 
who are affected in the same way. When I used to hear Pericles 
and other good orators, I considered that they spoke well, but 
I wouldn't be affected at all like this; my soul wouldn’t be in 
an uproar, nor was it annoyed at my slavish condition. But 
I’ve been put in this state so often by this Marsyas here that it 
seemed to me that in my condition life wasn’t worth living. You 
won't deny, Socrates, that these things too are true. And even 
now I know within myself that if I were willing to lend him an 
ear, I wouldn’t be able to hold out but would be affected in the 


71 Sileni or satyrs were mythic woodland creatures that were part man, part 
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same way. For he compels me to admit that I myself am still in 
great need and that I neglect myself while managing the affairs 
of the Athenians. Then by sheer force I block my ears and flee, 
as if from Sirens, so I won’t grow old sitting here beside him. 
And toward this man alone among human beings I have felt 
something one might not think was in me to feel before anyone 
at all: shame. Before him alone I feel ashamed. I know within 
myself that I can’t argue against him or say that one mustn't do 
what he commands. But when I leave him, I also know that in 
doing this I’m defeated by the honor bestowed by the many. 
So like a runaway slave I skulk away from him and flee, and 
whenever I see him, I’m ashamed of my earlier admissions. 
And many is the time I would be glad to see him no longer 
existing among human beings; but then I know very well that 
I'd be far more miserable if this were to happen, so that I can’t 
make out how I should deal with this human being. 


“And so I and many others have been affected in this way 
by this satyr’s flute songs. But as for the rest, hear from me 
now how similar he is to those figures I likened him to and 
how wondrous is the power he possesses. For bear in mind 
that none of you knows this man; but I shall reveal him, since 
I’ve made a start. You see a Socrates who’s erotically disposed 
toward beautiful men and is always around these types and 
is stunned by them, and who, furthermore, is ignorant of 
everything and knows nothing. That’s the outward appear- 
ance he puts on. Is this not Silenus-like? Of course it is. For he’s 
wrapped this appearance around himself on the outside, just 
like the molded Silenus; but once he’s been opened up, gentle- 
men and fellow drinkers, do you have any idea how full of 
moderation he is on the inside? Know that he doesn’t care at 
all if someone is beautiful: he scorns this more than anyone can 
imagine. Nor does he care whether someone is wealthy or has 
any other honor had by those who are thought blessed by the 
multitude. He regards all these possessions as worth nothing, 
and us (I’m telling you) as nothing too, and he carries on his 
whole life being ironic and playing with humans. But when he 
is serious and has been opened up, I don’t know if anyone has 
seen the images inside. I saw them once, and they seemed to 
me to be so divine, golden, utterly beautiful and wondrous that 
one had to do in sum whatever Socrates commanded. 

“And since I believed he was seriously interested in my 
youthful good looks, I believed it to be a godsend and a won- 
derful stroke of luck that if I gratified Socrates, it was in my 
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power to hear everything this man knew, for I had a wonder- 
fully high opinion of my youthful looks. So then, with this in 
mind, whereas before it wasn’t my habit to be alone with him 
without an attendant, now I started to send the attendant away 
so I might be alone with him—I must speak the whole truth 
before you, so all of you pay attention, and if I lie, Socrates, 
expose me! I would be alone with him, one on one, gentlemen, 
and thought he would straight off start conversing with me, as 
a lover converses in private with his darling boy, and I rejoiced. 
But none of that happened at all. On the contrary, after he’d 
conversed with me just as usual and spent the day with me, 
he would leave. After this, I invited him to work out with me, 
and I worked out with him so as to get my way. Then he’d 
work out and wrestle with me often, with no one around. And 
what can I say? It gave me no advantage. And because I had 
achieved nothing at all in this way, it seemed to me, since I 
had already taken the matter in hand, that I had to assault the 
man full force and not let up: at this point I had to know how 
things stood. So I invited him to dinner, just like a lover schem- 
ing for his darling boy! Even in this he didn’t quickly submit to 
me, though in time he was persuaded. When he came the first 
time, he wanted to leave right after dinner. I was ashamed on 
that occasion and let him go. So I schemed once more. After we 
had dined, I went on conversing far into the night, and when he 
wanted to leave, I made out that it was too late and compelled 
him to stay. He then took his rest on the couch next to mine 
(the one he was on during dinner), and no one was sleeping 
in the room but us. 


“Now what I’ve said up to this point in my account would 
be fine to tell anyone. But you wouldn’t hear me telling what 
comes next, were it not that first, as they say, ‘there’s truth in 
wine’ (whether or not one adds ‘and children’), and second, 
it appears to me unjust, since I’ve launched into his praise, to 
conceal Socrates’ splendidly arrogant deed. Besides, I share the 
affliction of the man who’s been bitten by the viper. They say, 
as you know, that anyone so afflicted isn’t willing to describe 
what it’s like, except to those who’ve been bitten, since they 
alone know and will pardon him if he dared to do or say any- 
thing under the influence of his distress. Now I ‘ve been bitten 
by a more painful viper, and in that part where the bite would 
be most painful (my heart or soul or whatever name one is to 
give it). I’ve been struck and bitten by philosophic speeches, 
which take hold more fiercely than any snake, whenever they 
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seize a young soul that’s not ungifted and make it do and say 
whatever they will. And when I see in turn a Phaedrus there, 
an Agathon, an Eryximachus, a Pausanias, an Aristodemus 
and an Aristophanes—what need is there to mention Socrates 
himself and all the rest? Every one of you has had his share of 
philosophy’s madness and bacchic frenzy. That’s why you will 
all hear and pardon what was done then and told now. But you 
house servants, and anyone else who’s profane and crude, put 
some big doors over your ears! 


“Well then, gentlemen, once the lamp was put out and the 
servant boys had left the room, I decided I should in no way 
take a subtle approach with him but should say freely what 
seemed best to me. So I nudged him and said: ‘Socrates, are 
you asleep?’ 


““Of course not,’ he said. 
“So do you know what I’ve decided?’ 
“What would that be?’ he said. 


“You, in my opinion,’ said I, ‘are the only lover that’s proved 
worthy of me, and yet it appears to me you're shy about men- 
tioning it in front of me. Here’s where I stand: I consider it 
utterly foolish not to gratify you in this or anything else of mine 
you might need, either from my property or from my friends. 
Nothing is more important to me than for me to become as 
good as possible, and in this matter I think there’s no helper 
more masterful than you. So I should feel a far worse shame 
before sensible people if I didn’t gratify such a man than before 
the many and foolish if I did.’ 


“And when he heard this, he said in that oh-so-ironic way 
that’s very much his own and habitual: ‘My dear Alcibiades, 
perhaps you're not in fact so dim, if what you say about me 
turns out to be true, and there is in me a certain power through 
which you might become better. Surely you must see in me a 
disarming beauty that far surpasses the lovely form that dwells 
with you. If in catching sight of this you’re trying to get a share 
in what I have and to exchange beauty for beauty, you mean 
to gain no small advantage over me. You're trying to exchange 
the truth of beautiful things for their semblance and really have 
in mind to barter “gold for bronze.”” But take a better look, 


72 Iliad 6.232-36. The Trojan ally, Glaucus, trades gold armor for the bronze 
armor of the Greek Diomedes. 
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you blessed man: you may be deceived and I may be a nothing. 
Thought’s vision, you know, begins to grow keen just when 
that of the eyes starts to decline from its peak, and you're a long 
way off from that!’ 


“And after hearing this, I said: ‘That’s how things stand with 
me—nothing I’ve said is different from what I think. But for 
your part, consider what you think is best for you and me.’ 


“That, at least, was well put,’ he said. ‘For in the days to 
come we shall consider and do what appears best to us both, 
about this and other matters.’ 


“Now after I'd had this exchange with him and, as it were, 
let my arrows fly, I imagined he’d been wounded. So getting up 
and without letting him say another word, I threw my mantle 
around him (it was winter), lay down beneath his threadbare 
cloak, wrapped my arms around this truly daemonic and won- 
drous man and lay there the whole night. And not even here, 
Socrates, will you say I’m lying. After I had done this, he was 
so above me and looked down on and laughed at my youthful 
beauty and mocked it—yes, the very point on which I thought I 
was really something, gentlemen and judges, for you are judges 
of Socrates’ arrogance. Know well, by god, by goddesses, that I 
got up having bedded down with Socrates in no odder a fash- 
ion than if I had slept with my father or elder brother. 


“As for what happened after this, what do you think my state 
of mind was? I believed I had been dishonored, but I admired 
this man’s nature and his courage and moderation: I had met 
a human being whose like for good sense and endurance I 
never thought I would meet. As a result, I couldn’t see how 
I could be angry and so be deprived of this man’s company; 
nor could I find a means to win him over. For I knew very well 
that on every side he’s much less vulnerable to money than 
Ajax to iron, and in what I had thought was the only means by 
which he could be taken, he had escaped me. So I was at a loss 
and wandered around, enslaved by this human being as no one 
has been by anyone else. 


“All these things happened to me earlier, and after this we 


were on campaign together at Potidaea and were messmates 
there.” Now in the first place, in hardships he was not only 


73 During the war with Sparta, Potidaea was a subject-ally of Athens that 
had revolted in 432 but was taken back after a two-year siege. 
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above me, but above all the others as well—whenever we were 
cut off somewhere, as happens on campaign, and were com- 
pelled to go without food, the others were as nothing in endur- 
ance. And again, when there was feasting, he alone was fully 
able to enjoy it all, drinking too; and though he didn’t want 
to drink, whenever he was compelled to do so, he beat every- 
one, and, most amazing of all, no human being has ever seen 
Socrates drunk. Now I think there will be a test of this soon 
enough. Again, as for his acts of endurance in winter (up there 
the winters are terrible) he performed various amazing feats. 
And once, when the frost was at its most terrible, and all of us 
either stayed inside, or if any did go out we wrapped ourselves 
up in really amazing layers of clothing and also put on footgear 
and bound up our feet in strips of felt and fleece, he would 
go out in these conditions wearing the sort of cloak he usually 
wore at other times, and he would pass over the ice without 
shoes more easily than the others would in footgear. And the 
soldiers eyed him suspiciously, thinking that he looked down 
on them. So there’s that. 


“But next what thing the staunch man did and dared’ on 
campaign there once is worth hearing. For early one morn- 
ing, sunk in thought, he stood stock-still in one place, looking 
into something, and when this was going nowhere for him, he 
didn’t let go but stood fast, searching. Now it was already mid- 
day and people were noticing, and one would say to another in 
amazement: ‘Socrates has been standing still since dawn, pon- 
dering something.’ Finally, when evening came and they had 
eaten dinner, some of the Ionians brought out their sleeping 
pads (for by then it was summer), both to sleep in the cool and 
to keep watch over him to see if he’d stand fast even through 
the night. And stand there he did, until dawn came and the sun 
rose. Then, after praying to the sun, he went away. 


“And if you want Socrates in battle (it’s only just to give him 
his due), when the battle took place for which the generals gave 
me the prize for valor, no human but he saved me. He wasn’t 
willing to leave me behind when I was wounded but saved my 
armor along with my very self. And even at that time, Socrates, 
I urged the generals to give the prize to you, and in this you'll 
neither blame me nor say that I lie. But, in fact, when the gener- 
als, in consideration of my rank, wanted to give me the prize, 


74 Odyssey 4.242. 
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you yourself proved even more eager than the generals that I 
should get it rather than you. Furthermore, gentlemen, it was 
well worth observing Socrates when the army was retreating 
in flight from Delium.” I happened to be there on horseback; 
he was on foot in heavy armor. With the troops already scat- 
tered, he was retreating together with Laches;” and I meet up 
with them by chance, and the moment I see them, I immedi- 
ately urge both of them to take heart and tell them I won’t leave 
them behind. That’s where I had an even finer opportunity to 
observe Socrates than in Potidaea, for I myself was less afraid, 
since I was on horseback. First of all, I observed how far above 
Laches he was in keeping a cool head; second, he seemed to 
me—in that phrase of yours, Aristophanes—to make his way 
there too, just as he does here in Athens, ‘strutting like a peli- 
can, eyes darting this way and that,” as he throws a calm side- 
long glance at friend and foe alike, making it plain to all, even 
from a long way off, that if anyone so much as lays a hand on 
this man, he’ll defend himself mightily. As a result, he went off 
without a scratch, both he and his comrade, for it’s generally 
the case that they don’t lay a hand on those who behave like 
this in battle: it’s the ones who flee headlong that they pursue. 


“Now there are many other wonders one could cite in praise 
of Socrates. But although, as far as his other practices go, one 
might say of him what could just as well be said of someone else, 
what’s really worthy of all wonder is this: he’s like no other 
human being, whether those of antiquity or those of today. 
For example, you could liken Brasidas or others to the sort of 
man Achilles was; or again Nestor and Antenor to the sort of 
man Pericles was, and there are others as well; and in the same 
way you could find likenesses for all other such men.” But you 


75 Acity in southeastern Boeotia. In 424 the Athenians suffered a crushing 
defeat there and were routed (Thucydides 4.96.6-8). 


76 A general during the war with Sparta and a friend of Socrates. He was 
killed at the battle of Mantinea in 418. The dialogue named after him is 
about courage. 


77 A variation on Clouds 362. 


78 Brasidas was a gifted and formidable Spartan general during the Pelo- 
ponnesian War; Nestor and Antenor, a Greek and a Trojan, respectively, 
were known for their persuasive speech and wise counsel; and Pericles 
was the famous Athenian statesman also known for his impressive ora- 
tory and wise counsel. 
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wouldn’t come close to finding the sort of human this one here 
has proved to be in all his strangeness—he and those speeches 
of his—whether you searched among men of today or those of 
antiquity, unless perhaps you liken him in himself and in his 
speeches not to any humans but, as I say, to the silenuses and 
satyrs. 


“For although this is something I left out at the beginning, 
his speeches too are most like the silenuses that open up. If 
someone is willing to listen to Socrates’ speeches, they may 
appear utterly laughable at first. The words and phrases that 
they wrap around themselves on the outside are just like that— 
some mocking satyr’s hide. He speaks of pack-asses and of 
smiths and shoemakers and tanners, and he always appears to 
say the same things with the same words, so that any human 
being who’s inexperienced and foolish would laugh these 
speeches to scorn.” But anyone who sees them opened up 
and enters into them will discover, first, that they are the only 
speeches that have any sense in them, and second, that they are 
most divine and have within themselves the greatest number 
of images of virtue and have the greatest reach. Indeed, they 
cover everything that it befits him to consider who intends to 
be noble and good. 


“This, gentlemen, is what I praise Socrates for; and I mixed 
in what I blame him for, when I told you how he made a mock- 
ery of me. And what’s more, I’m not the only one he’s done 
this to: he’s also done it to Charmides, son of Glaucon, and 
Euthydemus;, son of Diocles, and a great many others. He tricks 
them into thinking he’s the lover but then sets himself up not 
as lover but as darling. That’s why I’m telling you all this, 
Agathon, so you won't be tricked by this one, and knowing of 
our sufferings you'll take care and not, as the saying goes, like 
a fool come to know by suffering.””” 


Now when Alcibiades had said this, there was laughter at 
the frankness of his speech, since he still seemed to be in love 
with Socrates. Then Socrates cried out, “Why, Alcibiades, you 
seem to me sober. Otherwise you wouldn’t have enwrapped 
and encircled yourself so cunningly and tried to conceal why 
you've said all this: you put it at the end and spoke as if it 


79 See Callicles’ accusation of Socrates’ “low” speech in the Gorgias 
(490C-491A). 


80 See Iliad 17.33: “A fool knows once it’s been done.” 
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were a diversion, as if you hadn’t said everything for its sake, 
namely, to set me and Agathon at odds; you think I have to love 
you and no one else and that Agathon has to be loved by you 
and by no one else. But you haven’t gotten away with it: this 
satyr- or silenus-play of yours has become perfectly transpar- 
ent. But my dear Agathon, don’t let him get the advantage at 
all. Fix it so that no one sets me and you at odds.” 


Then Agathon said, “I’m afraid what you say is true, 
Socrates. My proof is that he lay down between me and you, 
so as to keep us apart. He'll get no advantage at all, though. T1 
come over and lie down next to you.” 


“Yes,” cried Socrates, “lie down here to my right.” 


“Zeus!” cried Alcibiades. “How I suffer yet again at the 
hands of this human! He thinks he has to be above me every- 
where. At least—you wonder, you—let Agathon lie down 
between us.”"! 


“Impossible!” cried Socrates. “You praised me, and I in turn 
must praise the one to my right. So if Agathon lies down to 
your right, won’t he praise me again rather than being praised 
by me? But leave him alone, you daemonic man, and don’t 
begrudge the youngster his being praised by me, since I’m very 
eager to celebrate him.” 


“Fabulous, Alcibiades!” cried Agathon. “There’s no way I 
can stay here, but TIl get up and change places right away so 
that I’ll be praised by Socrates.” 


“There’s that same old habit of his,” cried Alcibiades. “When 
Socrates is around, it’s impossible for anyone else to get hold of 
the beauties. See now, how resourceful he was in finding a con- 
vincing argument for Agathon here to lie down next to him.” 


Now Agathon got up to lie down next to Socrates; but sud- 
denly a great throng of revelers came to the doors, and find- 
ing them opened (someone had gone out), they passed straight 
through them and lay down on couches, and the whole place 
was filled with an uproar, and everybody was compelled to 
drink a vast amount of wine, no longer with any order. Then, 
Aristodemus said, Eryximachus and Phaedrus and some 


81 The original order (after Alcibiades arrives) is: Agathon, Alcibiades, 
Socrates. Alcibiades now wants it to be: Alcibiades, Agathon, Socrates. 
Agathon, with Socrates’ approval, wants it to be: Alcibiades, Socrates, 
Agathon. 
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others went away, and he himself was overtaken by sleep and 
slept soundly for a great while, since the nights were long. He 
woke up toward day when the cocks were already crowing, 
and on waking up he saw that the others were either sleep- 
ing or had gone, while Agathon and Aristophanes and Socrates 
alone were still awake and drinking from a large cup, pass- 
ing it to the right. Socrates was conversing with them. And 
Aristodemus said he didn’t remember all of what was said, 
since he wasn’t there at the beginning and was nodding off; 
however, the gist of it, he said, was that Socrates was compel- 
ling them to agree that one and the same man should know how 
to make comedy and tragedy, and that he who is by art a maker 
of tragedy is also a maker of comedy. Now while they were 
being compelled to accept this, and not following very closely, 
they nodded off, and first Aristophanes fell sound asleep and, 
when it was already day, Agathon. Then Socrates, having put 
them both to bed, got up to go, with Aristodemus following as 
usual. And he went to the Lyceum,” washed up, spent the rest 
of the day just as he did at any other time, and having so spent 
his day went home toward evening to take his rest. 


82 Agymnasium next to a temple dedicated to Apollo Lyceus (“wolf-god”). 
The Lyceum was a favorite haunt of Socrates. 


ESSAY 
“... instead of wondering why a philosopher for once 
makes this constant theme of all poets [sexual love] his 
own, we should be surprised that a matter that generally 
plays so important a part in the life of man has hitherto 
been almost entirely disregarded by philosophers, and 
lies before us as a raw and untreated material. It is Plato 
who has been most concerned with it, especially in the 
Banquet and the Phaedrus;.. .” 


Arthur Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Representation, 
vol. 2, “The Metaphysics of Sexual Love” (Payne translation) 


This essay combines various reflections on the Symposium that we 
thought were interesting in themselves and likely to spark the reader’s 
own thoughtful response. We tried to be true above all to the dialogue 
as drama, in which details of time, place, person, interaction, tone and 
circumstance are inseparable from philosophic content. In the case of the 
Symposium these details are rich, plentiful and often racy. 


The Dramatic Frame 


The Symposium belongs to the class of recollected conversations. Some of 
these (Charmides, Republic and Parmenides) have a lone narrator with no 
explicit addressee. Others have a framing conversation between two char- 
acters, one serving as narrator. To this subclass belong the Phaedo, where 
the narrator was present at the recalled conversation, and the Symposium, 
where he was not.” 

Plato’s opening sentences typically contain clues about what a par- 
ticular dialogue is about. Socrates’ “I went down” at the beginning of the 


83 The Theaetetus is in a class by itself: it narrates a Socratic conversation that is 
written down as a book (143B-C). 
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Republic, for example, signals the philosopher’s “descent” into the cave 
and underworld of politics. The opening of the Symposium is similarly 
pregnant. Apollodorus addresses an unnamed companion who has just 
asked him to recount the love-speeches given at a party that Socrates and 
Alcibiades once attended at the poet Agathon’s house. Apollodorus says, 
with ironic modesty: “It seems to me [or in my opinion] I’m not unprac- 
ticed in what you’re asking about” (172A). This opening sentence points 
to several things that will be important in the dialogue: opinion (espe- 
cially one’s opinion of oneself), the need to go over or practice what one 
knows in order to stave off forgetting (this will be important in Socrates’ 
speech) and intense curiosity about the man Socrates. 

As we soon hear, Apollodorus, whom we know from the Phaedo, 
is a fanatic devotee of Socrates (172E-173A).™ Following Socrates for 
him means scorning everything other than philosophy (especially mate- 
rial wealth) and everyone other than Socrates, including himself (173D). 
Socrates, by contrast, seems genuinely interested in the people he comes 
across: he enjoys the company of non-philosophers, including the people 
at Agathon’s party. Apollodorus is a caricature of Socrates and a true-to- 
life example of besotted hero worship. In his love of his master he wor- 
ships and imitates a distorted image rather than the man himself—a not 
uncommon phenomenon.” 

Apollodorus recalls a recent conversation he had with Glaucon, who 
also asked him to recount what he knows. Apollodorus had told Glaucon 
that he heard the story from someone who was at Agathon’s party: Aris- 
todemus, a fellow Socratophile who goes around Socratically barefoot. In 
this way Plato makes transmission or mediation a major theme of the dia- 
logue. He may be intending to call up in the reader’s mind the figure of 
Hermes, the young and devious messenger god and spirit of roads who 
escorts souls to the underworld and in part resembles Eros, the mediating 
daemon described by Socrates. 


On the Road to Agathon’s 


Apollodorus tells his comrade what he told Glaucon about what Aris- 
todemus told him. (Yes, it is that complicated.) The story begins with a 
shock. The barefoot Aristodemus runs into Socrates, fresh from the bath 


84 He weeps uncontrollably well before and right after Socrates drinks the hemlock 
(117D). 


85 The dialogue’s opening is also a kind of caricature of the opening of the Republic. In 
both cases, Glaucon is part of the mix. And in both cases the narrator (Socrates in 
the Republic, Apollodorus in the Symposium) is asked to wait around (perimenein), 
as he is about to make his ascent from a harbor of Athens (the Piraeus in the Repub- 
lic, Phalerum in the Symposium) to the city proper. 
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and wearing nice slippers, and asks him where he’s going with this atypi- 
cal appearance.* “To dinner at Agathon’s,” Socrates replies (174A). He has 
dolled himself up for Agathon, who was famously beautiful in an effemi- 
nate sort of way.” Socrates’ answer is of course ridiculous. How could 
even a cleaned up, nicely shod Socrates—with his potbelly, snub nose and 
bulging eyes—match gorgeous Agathon! One suspects that Socrates is 
engaging in some visual mockery and that his unusually smooth appear- 
ance is a sly jab at Agathon’s well-known softness—the very attribute that 
the youthful poet will use to celebrate Love’s beauty. 

Socrates then invites Aristodemus to follow him to Agathon’s 
party, so that they might corrupt a proverb about going to parties unin- 
vited. Punning on Agathon’s name, Socrates changes the proverb about 
good men going uninvited to the feasts of the inferior. In the corrupted 
(that is, corrected) version, the good need no invitation to attend the 
feasts of the good. Homer, Socrates says, commits an outrage against 
(hybrizein) the proverb (as if Homer had heard of it!) and the proper 
relation of better and worse by making Menelaus, a “soft warrior,” go 
uninvited to the feast of his superior brother. This is the first time that a 
word related to hubris, insolence, appears in the dialogue. Hubris will 
crop up at many points in the dialogue and will be both talked about 
and enacted. 

Down-on-himself Aristodemus takes all this in dead earnest. He 
agrees to join Socrates, but as a “nobody” going uninvited to the feast 
of “wise” Agathon.® And so the two are off to see the Wonderful Wizard 
of Words. But there’s a hitch. Socrates, in a sudden fit of self-reflection, 
falls behind and urges Aristodemus to go on without him. Such moments 
of abstraction and just standing somewhere are, we learn, habitual with 
Socrates. (Alcibiades will give an example of one such superhuman 
standstill.) In other dialogues, Socrates’ daimonion or guiding spirit holds 


86 The only other dialogue in which Socrates is dressed up is the Timaeus, which, like 
the Symposium, is dominated by formal speech-making (20C). 


87 Fora comic portrait of the androgynous Agathon, see the opening of Aristophanes’ 
Thesmophoriazusae. 


88 In his speech in praise of Love, Agathon will make explicit the identification 
of wisdom and poetic making. We should note that Socrates ends his high- 
spirited assault on proverbs and poets by quoting Homer. In the Iliad, when the 
Achaians are planning a midnight raid, Diomedes proposes a partner for his 
bold raid by saying: “When two go together, one of them at least looks forward 
to see what is best” (10.224—25). His partner will be the wily and adventur- 
ous Odysseus. The implication is that Socrates (Diomedes) and his follower 
(a most unlikely Odysseus) are about to enter an enemy camp and must be on 
their guard. 
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him back from doing something wrong or untimely.” But in the Sympo- 
sium he is only momentarily detained, apparently twice. When he gets 
to Agathon’s house, he pauses again and stands in the forecourt of the 
neighbor’s house, thinking no doubt and perhaps preparing himself, as if 
for battle or some crossing that calls for mindful attention.” 


A Comic Arrival 


A funny thing happens when Aristodemus arrives at Agathon’s house. 
The door is wide open—like Agathon’s spirit of easygoing hospitality. 
A household slave brings him directly to the dining room, where all the 
guests are reclining on couches. Agathon warmly invites Aristodemus 
(“Best Demos or People”) to join them, explains (not very convincingly) 
why he didn’t invite him yesterday, and asks why he’s not bringing his 
master. Then comes the funny part: Aristodemus wheels around, think- 
ing that Socrates is right behind him, and realizes—he’s not there! A flus- 
tered Aristodemus then explains that he’s not the one who was bringing 
Socrates: it’s the other way around.” 

The comedy of arrival continues when a servant reports that the 
eccentric Socrates is standing in the neighbor’s porch and not respond- 
ing when called. Agathon wants to compel Socrates to come in, but Aris- 
todemus stops him, explaining that for Socrates this is normal behavior 
(175B). The explanation points to a major theme in the Symposium: the odd 
ways of the philosopher, who sometimes unaccountably stops to think 
and seems to go off into his own world.” This is indeed a cause for won- 
der. But it’s also a reproach to mere mortals, especially ambitious ones 


89 In the Apology Socrates explains that his daimonion, which has been with him since 
childhood and takes the form of “a sort of voice,” is what prevented him from 
entering politics (31D; see also 40A-C). 


90 Socrates in the Symposium in fact stands still three times: twice, so it seems, on the 
way to Agathon’s house and once in Alcibiades’ narration of Socrates’ odd behav- 
ior on campaign. 


91 Role reversal occurs throughout the dialogue in various forms. Shortly after Apol- 
lodorus arrives, Agathon orders his slaves to treat the guests as if they, the slaves, 
were the masters who did the inviting (175B). In the present case, the comedy of 
inversion recalls mythic instances of bringing or leading (agein): Orpheus tried, 
unsuccessfully, to bring his wife out of Hades, and Hermes brings souls into the 
underworld. 


92 In the Theaetetus Socrates recalls the anecdote about the philosopher Thales, who 
was so absorbed in looking up at higher things that he ignored what was at his feet 
and fell into a well and was ridiculed by a servant-girl (174A-B). The caricature 
reminds us of a similar one in Aristophanes’ Clouds, where Socrates in his Thinkery 
hovers in a basket. 
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like Alcibiades, who are bent on moving forward with no thought about 
where they’re going. 

In his own good time, Socrates arrives. Agathon invites him to 
lie down by him, so that the “wise thing” Socrates gained on the porch 
might flow into him through physical contact. If only it were that easy, 
says Socrates. If only wisdom flowed like water from the fuller into the 
emptier. But it doesn’t work like that: wisdom isn’t a fluid body, and all 
the touching in the world won’t make anybody wise. If wisdom did flow, 
then Socrates would be the one who benefited from the wisdom Agathon 
showed when his poetic speech revealed itself gloriously in the theater 
of Dionysus. Agathon picks up on the sarcasm (apparently he’s used to 
it) and calls Socrates a hybristés, an “insolent mocker” (175E). He play- 
fully keeps up the quarrel between poetry and philosophy with a juridical 
image: later Socrates and Agathon will plead their case about who’s the 
wiser, with the wine-god Dionysus as judge.” 


A Sober Doctor Prescribes an Erotic Theme 


After the banter between philosopher and poet (there’s a lot of banter in 
the Symposium), the company finishes dinner. Libations are poured and 
all the other customary things observed, including a chant to the god. 
Then they turn to what is supposed to happen at a symposium—heavy 
drinking (176A). At this point in Plato’s drama we meet, one by one, the 
characters (other than Socrates and Agathon) who will praise Eros: first 
Pausanias, then Aristophanes, Eryximachus and Phaedrus. 

Pausanias is the first to counsel moderation. Since they’re horribly 
hungover from yesterday’s binge, he urges that they ease up on the drink- 
ing. Aristophanes heartily agrees. The exchange highlights the company’s 
not-so-virtuous reason for being moderate: avoidance of pain brought on 
by recent self-indulgence. It’s a bodily reason suited to a doctor’s view of 
life. And a doctor responds: sober-minded Eryximachus likes what he’s 
hearing. But what about Agathon? Is he up to heavy drinking? “No way,” 
says the poet (176C). And so, since they’re all wine weaklings (all except 
Socrates, who doesn’t care whether they drink or not), Eryximachus, seiz- 
ing the opportunity to praise the wisdom of his own art, tells them boozing 
is hard on humans (no kidding) and puts his professional imprimatur on 
their plan. The party now becomes a strange symposium indeed, a drink- 
ing party devoted to moderation! Phaedrus, who follows Eryximachus in 


93 In the Republic Socrates refers to “an old quarrel between philosophy and poetry” 
(10.607B). Agathon’s playful reference to a court of law recalls the very opening 
of the dialogue, where Apollodorus’ acquaintance calls out to him from behind 
with a playful summons. A similar thing happens at the beginning of the Republic, 
where Socrates is playfully arrested (327A ff.). 
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everything, urges the company in the strongest terms to take the doctor’s 
advice—which they do. 

The doctor now sets himself up as master of ceremonies—the so- 
called symposiarch, who governed the drinking at a symposium. Just like 
an ordinary ruler or archén, he lays down the law, according to which each 
will drink only as he pleases and not under compulsion. He also dismisses 
the flute-girl who was customary at such gatherings and was often there 
for purposes that went beyond fluting.” Since the flute is associated with 
Dionysus, we may regard the sober doctor as trying to control, if not ban- 
ish, the influence of Agathon’s god. In place of heavy drinking, the com- 
pany will conduct their get-together “through speeches.” But about what? 

Eryximachus proposes their topic—Eros, the god of erotic love. 
The idea is not his own but comes from Phaedrus, who has pestered the 
doctor about how terrible it is that Eros has not received his due praise. 
Poets have praised gods, all except Eros, who is “so old and so great a 
god” (177A). Sophists have praised heroes such as Hercules. Even salt has 
received wondrous praise for its usefulness. But no one has yet given Love 
his due—Eros, “a god this great and so neglected” (177C)! In the upcoming 
speeches, Eros will indeed be praised as a god, who in Phaedrus’ speech 
inspires the deeds of a hero and proves to be useful too, just like salt. 

Eryximachus expresses his opinion that Phaedrus has spoken well and 
should be gratified (a word with a sexual meaning). Besides, it would be “fit- 
ting” to adorn the god with beautiful speeches and would satisfy the com- 
pany’s desire to find amusement in something other than boozing (177D). 
Here’s the plan: everyone in his turn will give as beautiful a speech as he can 
in praise of Love, starting with Phaedrus, since he is lying “first in position” 
in the roughly circular arrangement of couches,” and because he is, as Eryxi- 
machus now significantly dubs him, “father of our speech” (177D). 

Socrates is enthusiastic about the proposal, since, as he claims, he 
knows nothing but erotica or love-matters (177D).”° Socrates does not say 


94 Fluting will resurface when Alcibiades accuses Socrates of being a flute-player 
(215B-D). 


95 For an explanation and picture of the seating arrangement, see Appendix A. 


96 Later he will accuse those who spoke before him of having praised the god indis- 
criminately (198D-E). But it’s perfectly clear that the goal from the start, as Eryxi- 
machus has described it, is to speak not truly but beautifully. Socrates can therefore 
hardly object that he has been deceived. His objection is a ploy to make him seem 
like the victim of his own ignorance and their deceit—which conceals the plan he 
probably had all along. Socrates no doubt relishes the opportunity to let them all 
speak on something they will in the end show they know nothing about, so he 
can refute them at one fell swoop and demonstrate later what he now claims to 
know. Location works in his favor, for in the arrangement of couches and speeches, 
Socrates will be (until the arrival of Alcibiades) the last man talking. 
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what sort of knowledge he has, or what these love-matters are. In other 
dialogues (notably, the Meno), Socrates claims to know only that he doesn’t 
know. The two claims are closely related. Eros, as Socrates’ speech will 
reveal, is a mediating spirit who is wonderfully resourceful in his poverty 
or need. By this account, Eros is very close to philosophy as inquiry based 
on the recognition of what one lacks and loves—wisdom. To know one’s 
ignorance is to know not only what one lacks but also how to seek it out. 
It is an active, purposeful not-yet-having and not-yet-knowing. Socrates’ 
boast about knowing nothing but love-matters points to the erotic nature 
of philosophy itself and the philosopher’s love of inquiry. 

Socrates, a self-professed erotic expert, isn’t about to object to giving 
speeches in praise of Love (177D). Nor will the love-pair, Agathon and 
Pausanias. And certainly Aristophanes won’t object, a comic poet who 
deals in Dionysian drunkenness and Aphrodisian delights. The arrange- 
ment, Socrates observes, won't be fair for the speakers who come later, 
presumably because they’ll be judged by the high standard set by those 
who came earlier. But in fact, the order, far from putting Socrates at a dis- 
advantage, benefits him most by making the other speeches a prelude to 
his own (see n. 96). 

Will the speeches, in addition to being a prelude to Socrates, con- 
stitute some sort of hierarchy or ladder? Will they be stages of an ascent? 
We'll have to wait and see. Socrates in any case kicks off the program with 
an exhortation to their father figure: “So let Phaedrus, with good fortune 
on his side, make a beginning and celebrate Love!” (177E). 


Love-Speeches 


We are now reminded of the dialogue’s frame and the haze of mortal 
memory: Apollodorus tells his comrade that just as Aristodemus couldn’t 
recall everything that was said, he, Apollodorus, won’t be able to recall 
everything Aristodemus said (178A). 


Phaedrus 


Phaedrus’ speech, the first and briefest of the tributes to Love, puts forth 
two important claims: Eros is the greatest and most beneficial of all the 
gods because he is the oldest and most venerable; and he infuses courage, 
even the willingness to die, which win the acclaim of gods and mortals. 
Both claims are related to honor and the love of honor, which play a domi- 
nant role in Phaedrus’ speech. Since Phaedrus, the father of the speeches, 
has no antecedent, he is free to set the pattern for everything to come. His 
is the original speech that highlights the importance of origins. 

Like all the other encomiasts, Phaedrus begins with theology. Eros, 
for him, is not one of the Olympians but predates them and is close to 
the primordial beginning of all things. To support this claim, Phaedrus 
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appeals to the authority of two poets, Hesiod and Acusileus, who assert 
that Love (together with Earth) was born right after Chaos (Gap), the abso- 
lutely oldest of the original beings, and the philosopher Parmenides, who 
wrote that Genesis (Becoming) “first of all the gods devised Love” (178B). 
Love, for Phaedrus, has a genesis but no parents—that is, no sexual origin. 
(Later in the dialogue, Socrates will reject this claim.) In Hesiod’s poem, 
Eros is the cause of sexual reproduction, but this plays no role whatsoever 
in Phaedrus’ speech, which is more about death than birth. 

For Phaedrus, Love is above all useful to the lover and to the beloved 
(178C). Nothing—not family, social standing or wealth—can match 
Love for guidance in how to live beautifully. Eros is potent in this regard 
because he inspires noble acts through shame and ambition, passions 
without which no individual or city can accomplish anything great and 
noble (178D).” Through these two passions, which prompt respectively 
avoidance and pursuit, Love bypasses virtue as an established habit and 
renders it unnecessary, since lover and beloved would never want to be 
caught doing something shameful or ugly in each other’s sight: their pas- 
sions would incline them to the right end. Love does not open the eyes 
of lover and beloved to what is truly good and virtuous (as it will in the 
speech of Socrates) but rather motivates them by appealing to their desire 
to appear good and virtuous to each other. Acting in response to Love is 
a matter of being seen rather than seeing. This leads Phaedrus to conjure 
the spectacle of a city or army composed entirely of lovers and beloveds 
(178E). If only (he muses) there were some device to bring this about!” All 
the members of this erotic community would automatically refrain from 
shameful deeds and compete with one another for honor. Indeed, lovers 
would rather suffer death many times over than seem less than beautiful 
in the eyes of their darlings. Even someone who was morally bad would 
be inspired to perform virtuous deeds and would be, thanks to Love’s 
inspiration, “like one who was best by nature” (179A). 

Phaedrus’ pan-erotic community clearly would not last, since erotic 
love is private by nature and exclusive—a fixation on this individual.” 
Erotic pairs do not naturally form a bond with other erotic pairs. Each 


97 Inthe Republic Socrates divides the soul into three parts: reason, spiritedness and 
bodily desire (4.436A ff.). The middle part, spiritedness or thymos, is the seat of 
anger, courage and the love of honor or ambition. Phaedrus, whose praise of Eros 
focuses exclusively on the virtue of courage, seems to be attempting to make Eros 
the supremely effective ground of thymos or spirit. 


98 In fact, the Theban army apparently had such an institution. See Dover’s note, p. 92. 


99 A qualification is in order here: Phaedrus mentions in passing that a single beloved 
may have several lovers (178E). The fixation on a single individual is, strictly 
speaking, limited to the lover. 
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pair is a world unto itself. To save my lover or my beloved on the battle- 
field, I may well be inspired to abandon or betray the rest of my comrades. 
Another difficulty is the competition that Phaedrus praises. Such competi- 
tion, one imagines, would be fierce, as lovers and beloveds seek the good 
of one another at the expense of others in the community. The erotic city 
would most likely be filled with discord and strife. Phaedrus ignores this 
implication and projects onto the community at large the effective shame 
and ambition he attributes to a single erotic pair. 

The praise of Eros as a surefire means of inspiring courage leads 
Phaedrus to observe that lovers and beloveds—even women—are will- 
ing not only to fight but also to die for each other (179B). Witness Alcestis, 
who was willing to die for her husband Admetus, when his parents, in 
their cowardice, were not. (So much for loves other than the erotic kind!) 
Through her willingness to die for the husband she loved, Alcestis won 
the honor of not only men but also gods, who rewarded her courage by 
releasing her from Hades. She stands in sharp contrast with half-hearted 
Orpheus, who used his music to take the easy way out and enter Hades 
alive in order to retrieve his wife. In Phaedrus’ revision of the myth, this 
was why the gods gave Orpheus a phantom rather than the woman her- 
self and punished him with death at the hands of women (179D).'° 

Phaedrus then unveils the true hero of his speech: the great Achil- 
les, who sealed his fate by returning to the battle and killing Hector after 
Patroclus died. Like Alcestis, Achilles escapes Hades, not by returning to 
his mortal life but by being sent to the Isles of the Blest—a version of the 
story that Phaedrus takes from Pindar." Achilles surpasses all others who 
have died in the name of Love, because he was willing to die not to save 
the life of Patroclus but after Patroclus was already dead. For this very 
reason the gods gave Achilles outstanding honor: “because he made so 
much of his lover” (180A).’” 

Two points become evident here in Phaedrus’ speech. One is that 
there is a clear distinction between lover and beloved: to be the one is not 
to be the other. Erotic love is not reciprocal. This claim will reappear in 


100 Seen. 25. 
101 Olympian Ode 2, 78 ff. 


102 Phaedrus assumes that the bond between Achilles and Patroclus is erotic, but this is 
doubtful given Homer’s account in the Iliad, where the two heroes seem to be simply 
very close friends. In his praise of Achilles, Phaedrus downplays Achilles’ wounded 
honor at the hands of Agamemnon and the wrath that “brought pains thousandfold 
upon the Achaians’”—that is, Achilles’ own fellow warriors and friends (Iliad 1.1-2). 


103 A very different account appears in the Phaedrus, where Socrates at one point 
describes erés as flowing from the eyes of the lover into those of the beloved, giv- 
ing rise to anterés or love-for-love (255A-E). 
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later speeches. The other point is that the beloved is more worthy of honor 
than the lover. Phaedrus gets quite heated about this and rails against 
Aeschylus for making Achilles the lover and Patroclus the beloved (180A). 
In fact, Achilles wins the greater honor in the sight of the gods because he 
was not in love with Patroclus but was rather the beloved or non-lover. 

It seems strange that a speech in praise of Love should present the 
lover as less praiseworthy than the one loved. Phaedrus’ rationale is that 
the lover, insofar as he is “en-thusiastic” (which means “has a god, theos, 
in him”), isn’t really himself and doesn’t act on his own from deliberate 
choice. He is not free to act in any way other than the way he does. Since 
he can’t help doing what he does, he is less deserving of praise, even if 
what he does shows the tremendous power of Love. Achilles, who was 
not divinely inspired but humanly motivated and in his right mind, freely 
chose to die for his lover and therefore is more worthy of honor. But Eros 
was still at work in his choice, since Achilles chose to die for no one else but 
his lover. Achilles recognized in Patroclus, who was filled with the god, the 
highest reason to die and in that sense gave honor to the power of Love. 
He showed how much he valued his lover. Patroclus’ love for Achilles 
was in this way useful to the non-lover or friend: it was the means by 
which Achilles won honor, not just in the eyes of mortals but in the eyes of 
the gods, who sent him off to a happy life on the Isles of the Blest. In this 
the gods showed that although the lover Alcestis deserves honor for her 
courageous deed, the non-lover Achilles deserves far more.'™ 

Phaedrus ends by recalling the two reasons why Love deserves 
praise: Eros is the oldest and therefore the most honored of the gods, 
and he is “most sovereign” as a means of acquiring virtue and happiness 
“by human beings both when living and when they’ve met their end” 
(180B). It seems fitting—given Phaedrus’ emphasis on old age, dying and 
Hades—that his last word refers to death. His emphasis on mortality sets 
the stage for the further development of the connection between Eros and 
mortality in later speeches and points ahead to Love’s bond with immor- 
tality in the speech of Socrates. 


Pausanias 


Pausanias is a trendsetter. His speech begins, like all the speeches that fol- 
low his, with a critique of the one that precedes it. For Phaedrus erotic love 
was one; Pausanias insists that it is double. Phaedrus celebrated erotic 
love for its benefits and especially for the way it can spur human beings to 


104 Phaedrus’ greater esteem for the non-lover in the Symposium is made explicit in 
the Phaedrus, where Phaedrus expresses his admiration for the rhetorician Lysias’ 
clever praise of the non-lover and his critique of Love as a form of madness 
(230E-234C). 
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noble action; Pausanias argues that only one type of love—boy-loving—is 
noble, and then only in one of its forms. Pausanias’ speech differs sharply 
from Phaedrus’ in almost every respect. Whereas Phaedrus provides a 
straightforward, genial celebration of Eros, Pausanias mounts a sophis- 
ticated, not to say sophistical, defense of aristocratic pederasty. In fact, 
“sophisticated” is probably the word that best characterizes Pausanias’ 
speech in all its aspects. 

To begin with, the language of Pausanias’ speech is sophisticated: it 
is full of antitheses, near-syllogisms, quasi-philosophic formulations, chi- 
asmi—all the tools one would expect from a highly trained speech-maker. 
Only Pausanias’ beloved, Agathon, surpasses him in verbal sophistication. 
The narrator’s sly comment—*Pausanias now pausing thus (the wise are 
teaching me to say such nicely balanced things)’”— points to the source of 
Pausanias’ manner of speech-making, the sophists and especially Gorgias, 
and perfectly captures its artificial, jingle-like tone: Pausaniou de pausame- 
nou, two four-syllable rhyming units, arranged symmetrically around the 
particle de (185C). 

The argument of Pausanias’ speech is also sophisticated. In sharp 
contrast to Phaedrus, for whom Love is a simple aboriginal source, Pausa- 
nias puts forward a complicated theology: there are two Aphrodites, each 
with her own origin, and because there are two, Love, the “fellow worker” 
of Aphrodite, must be not one but two (180C-E). Again in contrast to 
Phaedrus, who sticks with stories and particulars, Pausanias invokes a 
highly general principle: no activity is in itself noble or base; its character 
depends only on the manner of its performance (180E-181A). This quasi- 
philosophic (and somewhat dubious) principle, taken in conjunction with 
his theology, allows Pausanias to draw a whole series of preliminary con- 
clusions about Love. Since Love is an action, it is morally neutral; it is not 
in itself noble or ennobling (as Phaedrus had thought) and comes in two 
forms, one noble, one base. But because the older, and therefore better, 
Aphrodite is not of woman born, the higher or nobler Eros is “male only”; 
only “lowlifes” love women, and no wonder: they are followers of Common 
Aphrodite, herself the result of a union of male and female, Zeus and 
Dione (181A-C). (By implication Phaedrus was wrong to celebrate Alces- 
tis for her willingness to die for her husband; women in love have no place 
in Pausanias’ account of the nobler Eros.) Moreover, not every sort of boy- 
love belongs to the higher form. The boy-lover who loves “purely” prefers 
soul to body and mind to mindlessness (though not enough, apparently, 
to deny himself what is politely called “gratification”). Pausanias’ pre- 
liminary account of noble and base love is summed up in the claim that 
there should be a custom or law (nomos) preventing the pursuit of mere 
boys. Good men lay down this law for themselves, because they recognize 
that intellectual capacity begins to make itself known only when young 
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men begin to grow beards, and that this capacity is the proper object of 
the lover’s affection. Thus common lovers should be forced by law to do 
what good men do as a matter of course: keep their hands off young boys 
(181C-182A).’° 

As one can see, Pausanias’ account of Love is already fairly elabo- 
rate. But the sophistication of his treatment really begins to show itself 
in his further development of the notion of custom. For the centerpiece 
of Pausanias’ celebration of (appropriate, male-centered) Love rests on 
nothing less than a comprehensive look at love customs and practices 
across the Greek world.’ Athens (Sparta too) turns out to be situated 
between two wildly different attitudes toward boy-love. In places like Elis 
and Boeotia it is considered noble to gratify all lovers indiscriminately; 
in Ionia the whole business of boy-loving is regarded as disgraceful. In 
each case, Pausanias connects the attitude to other features of the regimes 
in question: the customs concerning boy-love arise from what might be 
called national character. Indiscriminate gratification is the natural cor- 
relate of Boeotian laziness and stupidity: seduction requires energy and 
intelligence, and since Boeotians have neither they give lovers a free pass. 
Ionians, on the other hand, live under the sway of tyrants who see in love 
of boys, as well as love of wisdom and gymnastic, signs of incipient rebel- 
lion. All three are said to breed “lofty thoughts” in those who pursue them 
and must therefore be quashed in advance. Too cowardly to resist their 
tyrannical overlords, the lonians have made their peace with the situation 
and so have come to regard boy-love as base (182A-D). 

In what sense is Athens situated midway between these two 
extremes? Here things get tricky. On the face of it, erotic conventions and 
practices among the Athenians are riddled with contradictions. On the 
one hand, lovers are given every encouragement to pursue the objects 
of their love; they are applauded when they succeed and mocked when 
they fail. Moreover, behavior that would not be tolerated in a non-lover is 
freely accepted in lovers: no Athenian would put up with someone who 
begged and pleaded for money and power, but lovers can get away with 
begging, pleading and even breaking their promises, as long as they do 
it in the name of Love (182D-183C). Sounds positively Boeotian! On the 


105 The reasons, or at least one of them, that Pausanias gives for avoiding young boys 
will sound curious to our modern ears: (1) it will give boy-love a bad name (no 
surprise there), and (2) there’s no point in expending effort for an uncertain result, 
and who knows how a mere boy will end up? Not concern, in other words, for the 
well-being of the boy—say, concern about the violation of innocence—but concern 
for the well-being of the lover is Pausanias’ guiding principle. 


106 That is, from the western Peloponnese (Elis) through central Greece (Sparta, Ath- 
ens, Boeotia) to Asia Minor (Ionia). 
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other hand, fathers do everything they can to keep lovers away from their 
sons. Moreover, they do nothing to prevent their sons’ “age-mates and 
comrades” from reproaching them for conversing with their potential lov- 
ers (183C-D). Sounds positively Ionian! 

According to Pausanias, the key to understanding this multitude of 
apparently contradictory love customs is to see that they are all intended 
to serve a unified, if complex, purpose: to promote the nobler sort of love 
and to discourage the baser sort. That’s why Pausanias proceeds to repeat 
his quasi-philosophic principle at this point and insists that in Athens, as 
opposed to Boeotia and Ionia, “the affair isn’t simple” (183D). Lovers are 
encouraged to pursue their beloveds, and access to beloveds is made dif- 
ficult so as to weed out unworthy lovers and to test the resolve of poten- 
tially worthy ones. Likewise, beloveds are kept away from potential lovers 
and are reproached for showing an interest in their attentions so as to test 
their susceptibility to promises of power or wealth and to encourage them 
to “friend” lovers for the right reasons (184A-5). The end goal is to pro- 
duce, or at least promote, a love that is “steadfast,” even lifelong (183E).'” 
Or in the more fully developed notion that Pausanias proceeds to unfold, 
the goal is to produce a noble love presided over by a pair of customs or 
laws—one governing the lover, the other the beloved—in which each is 
required to serve and submit to the other: the beloved is to submit to the 
lover with a “voluntary slavery” by devoting himself to him and gratify- 
ing him, while the lover is to serve the beloved by helping him as best 
he can to acquire not wealth and power but “good sense and the rest of 
virtue” (184B-E). 

Pausanias obviously thinks highly of this arrangement, and we 
too might be inclined to celebrate it over the crass love-’em-and-leave- 
“em form of love he rejects. Still, there are a number of features of Pau- 
sanias’ account of love that should give us pause. In the first place, just 
as Diotima will slyly observe later that Agathon, in his speech, was cel- 
ebrating himself rather than Love, so too Pausanias, in his speech, seems 
to be celebrating his own relation to Agathon as much as anything else. 
After all, Pausanias’ beloved, Agathon, is no longer a mere boy but a tal- 
ented young poet, and he has probably acquired at least some of his verbal 
sophistication from prolonged contact with Pausanias: the two of them 
fit to a tee the model for noble erotic love that Pausanias sets out in his 
speech. Moreover, Pausanias’ speech seems to be less a celebration of love 


107 Pausanias himself seems to have maintained such a relationship with Agathon. He 
moved north with Agathon to the court of Archelaus long after the events related 
in the Symposium. And in the Protagoras we see him already sitting with a much 
younger Agathon, listening, appropriately enough, to the wordsmith Prodicus 
(315D-E). 
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(or Love) than a celebration of Athenian customs concerning love—it’s a 
sophisticated celebration of Athenian sophistication. One sign of this is 
how little Pausanias has to say about love itself: the whole focus of his 
speech is on the various nomoi concerning love. In other words, Pausanias’ 
speech is not about the power of love to shape us—by ennobling us (Pha- 
edrus) or by healing our wounds (Aristophanes) or by leading us upward 
(Socrates)—but about the power of custom to shape love. Indeed, the sheer 
emphasis on custom or law in Pausanias’ speech—nomos and the related 
verb nomizein turn up more than twenty times in his speech, physis, nature, 
only once—might lead us to wonder whether, in his view, love has any- 
thing like a “nature.” Is love, for Pausanias, anything more than an inde- 
terminate, infinitely malleable desire for bodily contact and gratification, 
waiting to be channeled and directed by lawmakers and other shapers of 
public opinion, people like Pausanias himself?’ 

Something else to consider: as Pausanias presents it, love, at least 
love Athenian-style, always involves a kind of exchange. (In Boeotia and 
Elis they apparently practice free love.) Now to Pausanias it is obvious 
that the exchanging of gratification for virtue is noble, and the exchanging 
of gratification for wealth or power is base. But is it so obvious? To put it 
crudely, is trading sexual favors for virtue really nobler (and so more vir- 
tuous) than exchanging sex for wealth or power? Is virtue-digging mani- 
festly nobler than gold-digging? As we later learn, Socrates, for one, turns 
down the opportunity for precisely this sort of exchange, and with Alcibi- 
ades no less. Perhaps he thinks there’s something fishy about the whole 
business. And perhaps we should, too. 

One more thing, along the same lines: Pausanias’ account of love is 
marked by two sharp divisions: 1) base love is of the body, noble love of 
the soul, and 2) in the case of noble love each party has something definite 
to give the other, gratification on the one side, virtue on the other. Noth- 
ing could be further from the model of love that Diotima will later sketch 
out. For her, love is dynamic, generative. The lover is not stuck in one 
love-category or another; he gradually, and naturally, moves from love of 
body to love of soul (and beyond). Moreover, the lover grows, as it were, 
in the presence of the beloved; he is spurred by the presence of beauty, 
not to transmit ready-made bytes of virtue-knowledge, but to bring forth 


108 To use the language of modern sophisticates, Eros, for Pausanias, seems to be sim- 
ply a social construct. To be sure, Pausanias has a preference for one shape of love 
over others and seems eager to impress that preference on others by invoking the 
language of high and low, noble and base. But he seems uninterested in providing 
or even indicating the grounds for his preference. One suspects that, like Agathon, 
he wants to have the veneer of philosophic sophistication while sparing himself 
the effort required to think things through. He name-drops philosophy but is him- 
self unphilosophic. 
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thoughts about virtue that then get developed and instantiated in the com- 
pany of the beloved (209B-C). In contrast to this, Pausanias’ view, which 
he no doubts thinks is clever and innovative, looks conventional, static 
and downright dreary. And this, perhaps, is the real reason for all the post- 
speech wordplay on Pausanias’ name. As regards love, Pausanias is liter- 
ally on pause and is, moreover, the cause of pausing, stoppage, in others. 
Consider his best pupil, Agathon, a bright young thing if there ever was 
one, all wit and skill with no depth. Stopped, stuck, static—there is no 
room in Pausanias’ understanding of love, or the world, for the genuine 
motion that love makes possible. 


A Hiccup in the Order 


Aristophanes was to speak next but can’t—because of the body. The come- 
dian is attacked, comically, by a fit of hiccups either from being “too full,” 
Aristodemus speculates, “or from something else” (185C). So he appeals 
to the good doctor, who both gives him medical advice and agrees to speak 
in his place. Is Aristophanes joking, or has he really come down with the 
hiccups? Whether or not it’s a ruse, this much is true: through a real or 
pretended attack of bodily necessity, Aristophanes has advanced himself 
in the order of speeches. Now he will be right after the doctor and right 
before the tragic poet and the philosopher. We must imagine that while 
Eryximachus is giving his speech in praise of Eros as the source of cosmic 
order, Aristophanes wrestles with his disorderly hiccups (or pretends to), 
as he applies the doctor’s sage advice. 


Eryximachus 


Eryximachus takes the out-of-order opportunity to “complete,” or rather 
convert, the speech just given by Pausanias, now his immediate predecessor 
(186A). Pausanias had introduced a double divinity and a “twofold Love” 
(187C). The physician turns these divine Loves who direct the human pas- 
sions into physical forces that govern the natural world, and their two forms, 
Heavenly and Common, into a healthy and a sickly condition. “For medicine, 
to sum it up, is knowledge of love-matters pertaining to the body relative to 
filling up and emptying out” (186C), and the physician, as a good crafts- 
man, knows how to induce or remove the love filling up bodies as needed. 
In other words, a doctor is not only good Love’s medical enforcer among 
human beings; his Love understood as a cosmic force, governs “everything,” 
from musical harmonies (187A) through seasonal changes up to all varia- 
tions including cosmic motions and human relations to the gods. 


109 Here Eryximachus quotes Heraclitus (fr. 51, D-K), missing the point: Heraclitus 
means that opposition is ultimate, irreconcilable—that this very strife holds the 
cosmos together, locked in tension. See n. 113. 
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Having turned Pausanias’ twofold Love into a dual natural cosmic 
force, physical yet divine, not only at work among human beings but in all 
bodies, animate and inanimate, Eryximachus elevates medicine into the 
master-craft of knowing how to encourage healthy and suppress sick love, 
worldwide.™ For the two Loves, inherited from Pausanias as high and 
low versions of the goddess Aphrodite, but now demoted by Eryximachus 
to mere daughters of the Muses, are conceptually antithetical, one repre- 
senting unity and the other diversity." Thus the physician’s expertise is 
precisely to harmonize by physical means logically opposed powers. He 
claims his clan always had the craft to do this. The forefather of doctors, 
Asclepius, was “first to know how to induce love and like-mindedness” in 
everything (186E). Eryximachus takes it for granted that harmony can- 
not arise directly out of opposites when preserved in their distinction. He 
refers to “shrill” and “deep” in music and says: “For harmony is conso- 
nance, and consonance is a kind of agreement” (187B). It is an unfortu- 
nate example, since consonance is achieved precisely by bringing tones 
of different pitches together. Worse yet, Eryximachus cites Heraclitus in 
support: “the One, ‘itself differing with itself, is brought together,’ ‘just 
like the harmony of bow and of lyre’” (187A). But he misunderstands 
Heraclitus completely and so misquotes him. For Heraclitus, conso- 
nance (“sounding together”) comes about in the ultimate togetherness of 
opposites as opposites. 


110 Eryximachus must have learned of opposing cosmic powers from the writers on 
Nature whom Aristotle calls “physicists” (Physics 187a). Chief among them was 
Empedocles, an older fellow physician from Sicily, who introduced two natural 
powers, Friendship and Strife. These alternated in drawing the world into “only 
one out of more” and then again dispersing it into “more out of one.” Eryxima- 
chus’ duality, however, unifying and divisive, acts under one name, Love, and 
its oppositions are at work simultaneously, so the theories are quite different in 
detail; his is in fact incoherent, for he finds himself, as the healer, needing to har- 
monize the opposite Loves he has inherited from Pausanias, which lands him in 
self-contradiction. 


111 For Pausanius’ double Aphrodite, see 180D-E. The maternal Muses are the Heav- 
enly Muse and Polyhymnia (“She of Many Songs”). Hesiod, in his Theogony (“The 
Genealogy of the Gods,” 75 ff.) lists nine Muses, among them Polyhymnia, without 
assigning them functions. 


112 Asclepius is the patron hero or god of healing. In the Iliad he is a mortal, but he was 
also worshipped as a god with his own temples in post-Homeric antiquity. 


113 What Heraclitus seems actually to have said in Fr. 51 is: “People don’t understand 
that what differs with itself agrees [with itself]: the back-bent harmony of bow and 
lyre” (D, 54). By injecting “the One,” Eryximachus manages to harmonize himself 
with both Heraclitus and Parmenides, the philosopher of the undifferentiated One 
and Heraclitus’ prime opponent. 
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Eryximachus, however, a very nice man of terminally peaceful and 
sober temperament, devoted to his ancestor’s agreement and like-mind- 
edness (187C), is equally convinced that “we must . . . guard each Love, 
for both are inherent” (187E). The contradiction of suppressing one and 
maintaining both escapes him. He is intent on continuing the pattern 
established by Pausanias, with modifications. 

Consequently, a speech that commences so decidedly peters out into 
surely unconscious confusion and improbability. Its elements are these. 
First, Eryximachus mentions quite a few antithetical pairs, which the mas- 
ter-art of medicine, working through Love, is to harmonize. But the list is 
heterogeneous, including, without distinction, judgmental opposites such 
as good/bad and noble/base, antithetical conditions such as healthy /sick 
and balanced/disproportionate, physical opposites such as full/empty 
and warm/cold, and conceptual contraries such as homogeneity /diver- 
sity. Some of these seem to require suppression of the negative member, 
some rebalancing of both, some melding of the opposites into harmony. 
The Eryximachean physician seems to be the ultimate generalist. Second, 
Eryximachus has presented one Love as positive, the other as negative 
(181A-E), sometimes respectively identified with Parmenidean unity and 
Heraclitean multiplicity, and then again with justice and insolence or pres- 
ervation and destruction. But it is unclear how bipolar physical forces, 
cosmic in scope, conjoined in name and acting conjointly, can be one posi- 
tive and the other negative in a qualitative sense. Is cosmic dry better than 
wet? Is the positive pole of a magnet more unreservedly loveable than the 
negative pole? And third, Eryximachus’ most improbable notion—that 
the physician has, so to speak, the whole cosmos as his patient and that the 
various arts, which he regards as medical interventions, cure its destruc- 
tive dissonances. He is the nullifier of nature’s oppositions. But how will 
he keep his cured cosmos from collapsing into homogeneity? 

Eryximachus has delivered a one-note speech, celebrating the demo- 
tion, or for him rather elevation, of Pausanias’ double god to a bipolar force 
of nature (a device scientists do employ when confronted with divinities). 
But his audience, although consisting mostly of erotic pairs, who are surely 
believers in personal love, is also made up of his friends, so they probably 
signal appreciation for the doctor’s ebullient speech, even though at least 
one is inclined to laugh—Aristophanes, in whom Pausanias’ speech may, 
as was said, have induced diaphragmatic spasms (185C). The doctor him- 
self is, after all, the moving force of this unforgettable event. And he has 
(apparently) cured Aristophanes. So it hardly matters that his theory is 
confused. 

Plato has presented an affectionately comic portrait of a type: the 
dyed-in-the-wool practitioner of science doing his clueless best to elevate 
his humane craft into a philosophical cosmology. Now Aristophanes takes 
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over, having in fact been cured of the hiccups by the doctor’s strongest 
prescription, the Sneeze (185E), a love analogue." 


Aristophanes 


Aristophanes takes over with a jab at the doctor, whose sneeze therapy 
succeeded in curing Aristophanes’ hiccups. How amazing that nose tick- 
ling and a facial explosion should be the restorer of bodily order (189A)! 
This may be Aristophanes’ way of accusing the doctor’s sober scientism 
of being comedy in disguise. Eryximachus warns Aristophanes not to be 
disruptive just to get laughs (as though comedy and speech couldn’t go 
together!), whereupon Aristophanes reminds the doctor that it would be 
natural for him to get laughs: he is, after all, a comedian. Aristophanes 
will, however, try to avoid being ridiculous. Eryximachus, with the solem- 
nity of a judge, reminds Aristophanes that he will be held responsible for 
his speech and that he, the symposiarch and guardian of sobriety, may 
perhaps withdraw the charge of disorderly conduct. 

Aristophanes’ praise of Love will differ from that of Pausanias and 
Eryximachus, who divided Love into two forms. (Aristophanes will also 
highlight division, but of a very different kind.) Echoing Phaedrus, he 
observes that people are unjust to Love and fail to give him his due honor. 
They fail to perceive Love’s power and to appreciate Love as “the most 
human-friendly of the gods” (189C). Picking up on Eryximachus’ medi- 
cal approach to Love, Aristophanes calls Eros the healer of those ills that 
impede human happiness. He thereby implicitly accuses the doctor of 
having misdiagnosed the human condition, a situation now to be rectified 
by the more truly therapeutic speech of Athens’ most famous comedian. 
Aristophanes will be the company’s teacher: he will introduce them to 
the power of Love, and they in turn will be the teachers of everyone else 
(189D). His combined roles of doctor and teacher remind us that Aristo- 
phanes’ comedies were attempts to heal and instruct Athens by ridiculing 
her corrupt opinions and practices. 

Each of the speeches in the Symposium can be summed up in a single 
word, a mantra of sorts: for Phaedrus “honor,” for Pausanias “custom” or 
“law,” for Eryximachus “agreement.” Aristophanes’ word is “human.” It 
occurs five times in Aristophanes’ prelude and appears frequently in what 
follows. This reflects the comedian’s unique contribution to the praise of 
Love—the revelation of “human nature and its afflictions” (189D). The 
emphasis on the human makes up for the neglect of our nature by the 


114 Alfred Kinsey et al. (1953), Sexual Behavior in the Human Female; on sexual orgasm: 
“There is only one other phenomenon, namely sneezing, which is physiologically 
close in its summation and explosive discharge of tension” (p. 631). 


115 For Socrates/Diotima it will be “in-between” and for Alcibiades “insolence.” 
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previous speakers, in particular Eryximachus, who treated Love as a cos- 
mic force rather than a distinctly human phenomenon. But it also corrects 
Pausanias, who focused on custom rather than nature and limited Eros to 
boy-love. Love will now appear as something we all experience, men and 
women alike. Love will be no mere human attribute but the very thing 
that makes us who we are—Eros as the human condition. 

Aristophanes’ speech takes the form of a myth about origins human 
rather than cosmic. It is an adult fairy tale. Mythic elements were present 
in earlier speeches, but only now does myth emerge as a potent form of 
teaching and truth-telling. The myth does not rehearse stories in Homer 
or Hesiod but is of Aristophanes’ own making—just as Diotima’s myth 
about the parentage of Eros will be of Socrates’ making. 

To teach us who we are, Aristophanes posits an “ancient nature” from 
which we derived and to which we long to return (189D). His account is 
a bodily erotic myth of recollection: we fall in love because we are vaguely 
remembering what we once were and long to be again. Once upon a time, 
there were three kinds of humans, not just the two we now have: male 
and female. The third was androgynous, a man-woman or woman-man. 
Also, the human shape was not upright but round, or rather globular, and 
had two sets of everything we have now—two sets of hands, legs and 
genitals—and two faces on a cylindrical neck. And were they ever fast! 
For in addition to walking upright like us, they could stick out their arms 
and legs and propel themselves like tumblers, taking full advantage of 
their roundness. Aristophanes connects the three sexes and the creatures’ 
spherical form and travel with the sphere-shaped heavenly bodies: the 
male humans were the offspring of the Sun, the female of the Earth and 
the androgynes of the Moon (190B). In other words, the circle-people are 
related by birth not to the Olympians, who rule over them, but to the non- 
political gods of nature. 

These creatures (who are fun to visualize) were prodigious in mind 
as well as body. They were “terrific in strength and might, and had lofty 
thoughts,” so lofty in fact that they made an assault on the Olympians and 
tried to ascend to the heavens (190B).""° These ill-behaved prodigies posed 
a serious problem for Zeus and the other gods, who were (comically) at a 
loss to know what to do with them, since wiping them out would destroy 
the honor the gods derived from them. How was Zeus to put down this 
rebellion? 

The ingenious device Zeus eventually hits upon is division. He cuts 
the circle-people in two, thus depriving them of their spherical shape and 


116 The phrase “lofty thoughts” (phronémata megala) comes directly from Pausanias’ 
speech (182B-C). Pausanias is referring to the Persian fear that subjects will become 
uppity. Is Aristophanes hinting that Zeus is a sort of Asiatic despot? 
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movement. Dividing the Ur-humans will make them weaker and also 
increase the number of those who honor the gods (190C-D). The cure for 
intemperance consists in the invention of erotic desire, which did not exist 
before the divine cut (at least not for humans)."” In their post-division 
lives, humans will now have their passion redirected: away from the 
heavens and toward one another. Eros, like comedy, will be a moderating 
force: it will humble humans, keep them human-bound and prevent them 
from thinking that they are, or can be, gods. Eros will be the ally of piety 
and moderation. 

Aristophanes gives a graphic description of the cut that forever 
changed us. Zeus cuts each creature in two, as if he were slicing apples or 
eggs. And if this doesn’t keep them in their place, Zeus proclaims, he will 
slice them again, so that they’ll go around hopping on one leg—a prospect 
as ghastly as it is comic (190D-E). Zeus orders Apollo, who is associated 
with medicine and healing, to turn the face of each creature toward the 
cut, so that it may behold the cut and remember not to be disorderly, and 
then to heal the two halves by closing up the wound. Apollo, acting as 
surgeon, gathers the folds of flesh to form the chest and belly, smoothing 
all the wrinkles but leaving one little irregularity—the navel (190E). Aris- 
tophanes’ ingenious myth explains why we have belly buttons: to remind 
us, not of our natural connection to our mothers but of the wholeness lost 
due to former insolence. No man of science could have told us this. 

The immediate result of the divine cut proves disastrous for the 
former circle-people, now mere slices that do nothing but yearn for their 
other half and seek to be reunited with it." Aristophanes’ myth explains 
why lovers throw their arms around each other and become intertwined: 
they’re desperately seeking to be whole again—not merely to be with one 
another but to be utterly fused.” The desire for unity is so consuming that 
the revised humans care about nothing but union and begin to die off from 
hunger and the neglect of life’s activities (191A-B). Here Aristophanes 
departs from previous speakers who strictly distinguished lover and 
beloved. For the comedian (whose concern is the human as such) Eros 
is reciprocal, and all humans are driven by the erotic desire for reunifica- 
tion—for going “back” rather than “forward” (like the swiftly progressive 


117 Aristophanes is silent on the subject of erotic love among the gods, whose noncir- 
cular, vertically upright form was presumably not the result of a “cut.” Agathon is 
clear on this point. For him Eros holds sway over “gods and humans all” (197E). 


118 Beauty and its capacity to arouse love are absent in Aristophanes’ speech. The 
cause of longing is not the vision of another’s beauty but simply the impulse to 
merge. 


119 Wagner’s Isolde expresses this very desire when she says she wants the “and” that 
separates her from Tristan to be destroyed (Tristan and Isolde, love duet, Act 2). 
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circle-people). We must note that Eros, for Aristophanes, is different from 
the desire to procreate. The goal of erotic longing is not self-perpetuation 
through children but solely the recovery of original unity. 

In pity for the plight of the altered humans, Zeus has their genitals 
moved to the front. This is the second stage of our re-formation.'”” Origi- 
nally, these were on the outer surface of their spherical bodies, and the 
creatures procreated not sexually with one another but “in the earth, just 
like cicadas” (191C). When male and female join, they will perpetuate the 
race. And when male joins with male, or female with female, at least the 
slices will “get some satisfaction from their intercourse and pause and 
turn to work and attend to the rest of life” (191C). With this second stage, 
the alteration of our nature is complete. We have become erotic as a cor- 
rective to our former hubris, and Eros has come on the scene as a doctor: 
“Love, reassembler of our ancient nature, who tries to make one out of 
two and to heal human nature” (191D). This is the somewhat loose sense 
in which Eros may be said to be a god. He is not, for Aristophanes, one of 
the Olympians (Eros has no explicit connection with Aphrodite) and is not 
really a “he.” Eros is rather the force of attraction that results from our sur- 
gically modified nature. It is divine only in the sense that it was induced 
by the gods and serves the interests of piety, which for Aristophanes is the 
sum of human virtue. 

As the drive to original wholeness, Love causes us to seek happiness 
through sexual union. But were Love to succeed in healing us, in closing 
the human wound and making a permanent one out of two, we would no 
longer be erotic and would return to being circle-people: the whole history 
of hubris would start all over again. Human nature can be kept in its proper 
place, kept pious, only if erotic desire is perpetual and recurrent, only if the 
sexual act always promises what it can never lastingly deliver. This is the 
tragic aspect of Aristophanes’ speech and of Love itself. Erotic love is the felt 
reminder that we are forever incomplete and needy, and that we live with 
the threat of further divine punishment always hanging over our heads. 
Love heals and humanizes us by keeping the human wound eternally open. 

Aristophanes proceeds to give his mythic account of observable 
erotic behavior. We are all slices, like tokens or filleted fish. We are, one 
and all, perpetually in search of our other half. What sort of half depends 
on the kind of original creature we are slices of. Slices of the male-female 
or androgynous kind seek their opposites, whereas slices of the other two 
kinds seek their like. The woman-loving man-slices give rise to adulterers, 
and their man-loving counterparts to adulteresses, while the women-loving 


120 Apparently Zeus had no idea that the original cut would have fatal consequences. 
The second stage of our re-formation, the invention of sexual union, is a correction 
of his oversight. 
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female-slices are lesbians (191D-E). Aristophanes, following Pausanias, 
reserves his praise for the remaining kind, that of male-loving males. Young 
boys who are naturally drawn to males are not to be blamed as though 
they were shameless. On the contrary, their sexual preference shows their 
attraction to the virtues of boldness, courage and masculinity in general 
(192A). Such boys, when mature, are the ones who embark on a political 
career, which for Aristophanes presumably shows a proper ambition and 
concern for the human things. The male-loving types, when mature, turn 
to the love of boys—a practice that previous speakers, especially Pausa- 
nias, were at pains to justify. Such men seek neither to marry nor to beget 
children but do these things only under the constraint of custom. 

Love’s goal, as mentioned above, is union with one’s other half, not 
procreation, which is a mere by-product. Aristophanes stresses this by 
bringing Hephaestus, the god of craft, into his myth (192D ff.). Lovers 
feel such intense longing that they don’t want to be separated even for a 
moment. But lovers are inarticulate (like Love itself): they do not know 
and cannot say what they want from each other. Aristophanes rejects sex 
as an explanation, as if to say: “Who would want that for its own sake?” He 
rejects, in other words, the pleasure derived from sex as an adequate rea- 
son, just as he rejects procreation. No, it must be something deeper, some- 
thing that has to do with what we are, or rather originally were. Lovers 
are driven to union by something they do not understand but only divine 
and speak about in riddles (192D). If Hephaestus were to come upon two 
lovers lying together and ask them what they want from each other, they 
would be at a loss. But if he proposed to weld them together so that they 
would make a permanent One and would enjoy this oneness throughout 
life and even in Hades, they would utter a resounding “Yes!” No one who 
heard this offer, Aristophanes claims, would refuse, so deeply ingrained is 
our desire for union with our very own other—the drive to happiness as 
self-complementation (192E). One wonders what the response would be if 
Hephaestus first told the lovers that the result of complete fusion will be 
the obliteration of the lovers as individuals, whose love depends on, feeds 
on, the other’s particularity.’ 

The story of perplexed lovers saves the human phenomenon of Love 
as both powerful and uncanny (there is no logos or account of Love, only 
a myth). Aristophanes’ mythic speech gives us the backstory that func- 
tions as a comedian’s tragic revelation of the truth about Eros and about 
the human condition as one of perpetual longing. The myth teaches that 
Eros is the desire of a Two to be One. It is nothing other than “pursuit of 


121 Wagner’s Isolde knows this and wants her individuality to be obliterated. She and 
Tristan, from the moment they acknowledge their love, seek the perfection of their 
love in death. 
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the whole” (193A). To grasp the truth of our present condition, we must go 
back to our mythic origins and remember that we were once one, not two, 
and that for our injustice we were routed and “dispersed”—“as were the 
Arcadians by the Lacedaemonians.”'” 

In closing, Aristophanes strikes the note of piety and the fear that 
attends it. We must be orderly in our relation to the gods, so that we may 
avoid being split yet again. We must be careful not to suffer a relapse by 
indulging the impiety of the circle-people, and we must exhort one another 
to show reverence for the gods and take Love as “our leader and general” 
(193A-B). We must learn the lesson that the gods’ inflicting Eros on us was 
meant to impress, that as humans we must know our place as subservient 
to the gods who rule us (arbitrarily, it seems) and not attempt to storm the 
heavens in any way. Storming the heavens no doubt includes the inso- 
lent effort by scientists to attack the traditional gods (a central theme of 
Aristophanes’ Clouds), by philosophers (like Plato’s Socrates) to know the 
divine by rising above right opinion and achieving a kind of immortality, 
and by cities like Athens, whose misguided ambition leads them to go off 
on “Sicilian expeditions” and act as if they were all-conquering deities.” 

If we maintain piety and moderation, Aristophanes says in a more 
consoling vein, then perhaps we will have the good fortune to come upon 
our longed-for other halves. Aristophanes here warns the company not to 
let Eryximachus persuade them that he, Aristophanes, is mounting one of 
his usual comedies designed to point the finger at specific people. In refer- 
ring to those who have found their other halves, Aristophanes doesn’t 
mean to single out (although he could) the erotic pair, Pausanias and 
Agathon. He is talking about everyone, man and woman alike (193C). We 
would all be happy if we were united with our “other” and in this way 
achieved the unity of our “original nature.” 

Aristophanes told us at the beginning of his speech that Love is 
friendly to human beings. Now we know why. Love brings us to our own 
by restoring our original nature and healing us. In this way, Eros makes us 
“blessed and happy” (193D). The comedian ends his speech by address- 
ing Eryximachus, the master of ceremonies. He repeats that his speech 
differs from that of the doctor, perhaps alluding to Aristophanes’ intention 
to replace a cosmos-oriented account of Love with a human-oriented one. 


122 See n. 43. Arcadian Mantinea, Diotima’s city, was pro-Athenian during Athens’ 
war with Sparta. Aristophanes’ topical reference makes it sound as though he 
wants his cautionary tale to apply in particular to Athens and her allies. 


123 The ill-fated Sicilian expedition, vigorously championed by Alcibiades, took place 
soon after the events in the Symposium but well before its composition. Thucydides 
reports that the drive to invade Sicily was Athenian erés: “And erôs for sailing out 
befell all alike” (6.24). 
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In the end, he asks Eryximachus not to treat his speech as a comedy. Aris- 
tophanes can hardly be said to have gone for laughs in his myth, which 
seems on the whole more tragic than comic. 


Agathon 


As Aristophanes observes at the end of his speech, only a pair of speakers 
remains: Agathon and Socrates. Recall that Aristophanes’ bout of hiccups 
caused a hiccup in the original order and advanced Aristophanes to the 
place right before the tragedian and the philosopher. Eryximachus admits 
to having liked Aristophanes’ speech, no doubt because of its emphasis 
on surgery, healing and moderation. In fact, all the previous speakers did 
such a good job, the doctor observes, that the remaining two might be at a 
loss if they weren’t so gifted (193E). 

Socrates pretends to be intimidated by the prospect of Agathon’s 
speech, but Agathon doesn’t fall for it: he accuses Socrates of trying to put 
the whammy on his speech by raising expectations that will not be met. 
Socrates in turn taunts Agathon (as he had earlier in the dialogue) about 
being a man of the theater (175E). Surely Agathon, who was so fearless 
in front of a huge audience, won’t be flustered by a handful of humans! 
Agathon responds that no one in his right mind would find a “foolish many” 
more fearsome than a “sensible few” (194B). After reminding Agathon that 
the few to whom he is about to speak were also in the audience, Socrates 
shifts the focus from fear to shame, a passion that played a central role in 
Phaedrus’ speech (194C). Agathon agrees that he would be ashamed before 
the wise few if he were seen doing something shameful, but not before the 
ignorant many, thereby implying that he would be willing to do some- 
thing shameful if he could get away with it. Phaedrus rushes in to protect 
Agathon from the approaching attack. Listening to Socratic talk is pleasant, 
he concedes, but once Socrates is allowed to have his way (especially with 
a beauty like Agathon), conversation will overwhelm speech-making and 
their whole arrangement will be subverted. Order and justice must prevail: 
everyone must contribute, as agreed, to the celebration of Love. Besides, 
Agathon innocently observes, there will be other occasions on which he will 
converse with Socrates. As it turns out, this will be sooner than he thinks. 

Agathon gives a speech that is stylistically outrageous, as he regales 
the company with a flurry of florid phrases, poetic images and sophistical 
arguments.'™ His flamboyant manner befits a young poet, in whose honor 


124 Of all the speeches in the Symposium Agathon’s is the most formal and self-refer- 
ential. It combines rhetorical tropes inspired by the rhetorician Gorgias and a daz- 
zling array of poetic meters. As Dover notes, Agathon observes “the characteristic 
features of encomia” (p. 123). Dover also gives a detailed list of the various poetic 
meters that Agathon employs (p. 124). 
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this symposium is being held. Who if not the youthful Agathon is worthy 
of presenting himself as though he were in fact the god Eros—the soft 
youth or boy who conquers gods and mortals all! Whereas Aristophanes 
was the instructor of human nature, Agathon is the practiced methodolo- 
gist and wordsmith. His first sentence, which sets the tone of the whole 
speech, is a comic jingle that plays on the Greek verb for “speak”: “I want 
first to speak of how I must speak, then speak” (194E). This sort of word- 
play recurs throughout Agathon’s speech and makes it sound light, airy 
and insubstantial—a tiptoeing through verbal tulips. 

Following the pattern of correcting previous speakers, Agathon 
claims that his predecessors missed the mark by praising Love’s benefits 
but not the god himself, who is the cause of these benefits. This sounds 
like a philosophic, Socratic effort to move away from surface attributes to 
what a thing is in itself. Socrates later praises Agathon for having done 
just that (199C). Agathon’s question, however, is not “What is Eros?” but 
rather “What sort of thing is Eros?” This recalls the question about virtue 
that Socrates wants to move Meno away from in the dialogue named after 
him, since it invites a Many instead of a One. Agathon’s speech will not be 
a philosophic inquiry into the nature of Love but a lavish bodily descrip- 
tion of the god, followed by a rehearsal of his many gifts. 

Agathon begins by calling Eros the “happiest” of the gods since he 
is “most beautiful and best” (195B).’”° This causes him trouble later when 
Socrates gets him to agree that since Love is desire for what one lacks, he 
must lack goodness and beauty (200A ff.). 

Agathon’s plan is to praise first Love’s beauty, then his virtue or 
goodness (196B). As mentioned above, for Agathon, as opposed to Pha- 
edrus, Eros is eternally youthful and must be so in order to be beautiful. 
Eros hates old age and only associates with the young. He follows the 
principle of “like to like,” which Eryximachus had praised in his not-so- 
erotic cosmology (187A-B). Eros was absent in the primordial days of the 
gods, when life was violent due to the kingship of hard Necessity.’ If 
Love had been present then, none of the castrations and other outrages 
reported by Hesiod would have taken place. Instead, there would have 
been “friendship and peace.” Agathon suppresses the fact that love is 
itself a form of necessity, a bond that ensnares the soul, binds it to the 


125 Agathon adds a caveat to his claim that Eros is the happiest of the gods: “if to say 
so is lawful and won't incur divine wrath” (195A). His allusion to nemesis, divine 
wrath, may be a comic reference to Aristophanes. Beautiful Agathon would not 
want to be cut in half! 


126 Necessity (Ananké) is the divine personification of compulsion, violence and 
punishment. 
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object of its desire and sometimes causes violence and war.'” Agathon 
not only suppresses the dark side of love, he also revises conventional 
theology and makes Eros, not Zeus, “king of the gods” (195C). He is not 
only stylistically outrageous: he insolently makes his god the god.'* 

Agathon moves effortlessly from Love's eternal youth to his being 
soft—the key word of Agathon’s speech. Appealing to the authority of 
Homer (like the speakers before him), he draws a disturbing parallel 
between Eros and Até, who with tender feet “walks upon the heads of 
men” (195D).’” Até personifies folly, delusion, ruin and mischief—traits 
easily associated with the effects of Love. Eros, like Até, may have soft feet 
that step lightly on the heads of mortals, as Homer reports, but the effects 
are often hard, even devastating. Eros differs from Até in the part of us 
on which he walks. Whereas Delusion steps lightly on our heads (which, 
Agathon admits, aren’t exactly soft), the soft feet of Love walk on the 
softest parts of mortals and gods: their temperaments and souls (195E). 
Indeed, Love insinuates himself into the softest and deepest parts of us not 
merely with his feet but with every part of himself. The uncanny fluidity 
of Eros, which suggests that Eros has no determinate shape but assumes 
that of his host, leads to the praise of Love’s elegance and ultimately of 
flowers, which the effete poet clearly finds congenial. Love dwells among 
bodies and souls that are like him: well flowered and well scented (196B). 

Having praised the god’s beauty, Agathon proceeds to his goodness 
or virtue. Florid poetry suited the praise of beauty. Now, to praise the 
god’s virtue, Agathon employs sophistic as the imitation of philosophy. 
Unlike Phaedrus, who focused only on courage, Agathon takes the four 
virtues Socrates outlines in the Republic and goes through them one by 
one: justice, moderation, courage and wisdom.'” 

The praise of Love’s justice derives, says Agathon, from Love’s hav- 
ing nothing to do with force or violence, “since everyone serves Love will- 
ingly in everything” (196C). But the earlier analogy with Até, Delusion, 
implies that Love steals our very wits and makes us no longer masters 


127 Inthe Republic Socrates distinguishes between “geometric” and “erotic” necessities 
(5.458D). 


128 Agathon’s insolence regarding Eros recalls that of Alcibiades, who put a thun- 
derbolt-wielding Eros on his shield, thus displacing Zeus (Plutarch, Lives, 
“Alcibiades”). 


129 In Iliad 19, Agamemnon, now reconciled with Achilles, whom he had dishonored, 
attributes his wrongdoing to the goddess Até, Delusion. He tells the story of how 
Zeus, similarly fooled by the goddess, in anger hurled her down from “the starry 
heaven” to humans below (130-31). 


130 Republic 4.427C ff. Socrates treats the virtues in the following order: wisdom, cour- 
age, moderation and justice. 
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of ourselves. Of course we yield to the suasion of Love: we have been 
invaded and are not in our right minds! Brute force is unnecessary where 
soul and mind have been conquered from within. Next Agathon praises 
Eros for his moderation. This is the most outrageous of the poet’s “argu- 
ments.” Moderation is the mastery of pleasures and desires, and no plea- 
sure or desire is mightier than Love. Since erotic love masters them all, it 
is “surpassingly moderate” (196C). But a tyrant too masters those who are 
at his mercy, a fact that in no way argues for the tyrant’s moderation. Love 
masters other passions not because it is moderate but because it is simply 
stronger as the dominant passion. Next comes courage. Referring to the 
love affair between Ares and Aphrodite in the Odyssey, Agathon notes: 
“Ares does not seize Love but Love Ares” (196D).'*' Now Ares is the god 
of war, so if he’s the one seized, then whatever does the seizing must be 
greater in respect of the virtue that Ares embodies—courage. Eros is there- 
fore “most courageous.” But Love conquers not through an Ares-like force 
of arms or warrior spirit but rather by being soft and insinuating. Love 
does not out-courage courage but simply unmans and softens it, robs it 
of its mettle. 

Finally, Agathon praises Love’s wisdom (sophia), which he connects 
not with philosophy but with his own art of being a poet or maker.’ 
Just as Eryximachus had praised his art, Agathon will praise his. Wis- 
dom, for Agathon, is the knowledge and power of making, and so Eros 
is supremely wise because he has the knowledge and power of making 
someone a maker or poet. Eros inspires poetry, even in someone who was 
“museless before” (196E). This echoes Phaedrus’ claim that Love can take 
hold of the most unvirtuous person and through inspiration make him 
“like one who was best by nature” (179A). Love is therefore the supreme 
poet—wise in the sense of being good at what he does, or rather makes. 
This includes nature as well as art, since natural generation and growth 
are nothing but “Love’s artful wisdom” (197A).' 


131 The singer Demodocus tells the story of the affair between Ares and Aphrodite, 
who was married to Hephaestus, the god of crafts (4.266 ff.). Hephaestus weaves a 
stratagem to trap them in mid-lovemaking and reveal their wrongdoing to all the 
gods, who laugh uncontrollably at the sight of such cunning. Eros indeed seizes 
Ares, but craft overpowers both War and Pleasure. 


132 Wisdom in Greek (sophia) can refer to cleverness or skill in an art or techné. See 
Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 6. 7.1141a9-17. In the Republic Socrates calls attention 
to the fact that makers do not, by virtue of their power to make, understand what 
they have made (10.601D-E). The measure of anything made (say, a flute) is not the 
maker but the user (the flute player). 


133 This foreshadows Diotima, who draws young Socrates’ attention to sexual repro- 
duction and the erotic behavior of animals (207A-B). 
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Agathon ends his praise of Love’s wisdom with Love’s power of 
teaching mortals and gods alike excellence in the various technai or arts: 
archery, medicine, divination, music, metalwork and weaving. Zeus him- 
self learned from Love the art of “piloting” both gods and mortals—a 
further reason why Eros rather than Zeus is the true king of the gods. 
Returning to his earlier political reflections on Love and Necessity, 
Agathon again affirms that Love overcame the brutal reign of Neces- 
sity among the gods and instilled “order” by arousing the love of beauty 
(197B). Here Agathon applies to gods and humans what Eryximachus 
applied to the cosmos. Like Pausanias, Agathon argues for an Eros that 
is virtuous, urbane and cultivated. But unlike his erotic partner, he seeks 
to ground order and orderliness in aesthetic beauty rather than the obser- 
vance of right custom. 

Agathon ends with a high-flown peroration that hails Love as the 
cause of peace and fellowship, of get-togethers like the present sympo- 
sium. The ending combines Gorgias-inspired symmetries with a comic 
use of rhymes: Eros “empties us of alienation, fills us up with close rela- 
tion .. . furnishing mildness, banishing wildness, kind giver of good will, 
no giver of ill.” Agathon celebrates Love as “our very best pilot, marine, 
fellow soldier and savior” and urges everyone to join the song that Love 
sings “as he casts his spell over the thought of both gods and humans all” 
(197E). The reference to thought, noéma, underscores the lack of thought 
in Agathon’s speech and recalls the earlier connection between Eros and 
Até, Love and Delusion. To join in Love’s enchanting song is to have our 
wits stolen by the mind-numbing music of sweet-sounding words and 
deceptive arguments—the heady perfume of Agathon’s speech of flowers. 

As noted above, Aristophanes, the comedian, gives a speech that is 
on the whole more tragic than comic. The tragedian Agathon, at the end of 
his speech, similarly shows the double nature of his muse by calling atten- 
tion to the playful or comic aspect of his praise of Love: “There, Phaedrus, 
is the speech from me. Let it be my tribute to the god—sharing (as far I 
could manage it) partly in play, partly in seriousness in a measured way” 
(197E). His closing rhyme, in Greek, combines Agathonic sound effects 
with the Gorgian balance of opposites: ta men paidias, ta de spoudés metrias. 
The tripping phrase sums up Agathon’s genius—and limitations. It sets 
the stage for Socrates’ upcoming (comic) reference to “dread-speaking 
Gorgias” (198C). 


Interlude: Socrates in His Own Fashion 


Agathon’s florid tribute to Love is rewarded with a burst of applause 
(198A). It’s the only speech that gets this reaction, which makes sense: 
it’s a showpiece mounted by a man of the theater who seeks just that— 
applause. Socrates repeats what he said earlier about being afraid to speak 
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after Agathon (194A) and mocks the poet’s word-play, as he says to Eryxi- 
machus: “Do I seem to you, son of Acumenus, to have been fearing all 
along a fear not to be feared?” Socrates pretends to have been so stunned 
by Agathon’s discourse (especially by its over-the-top ending) that he 
expected the speech to send the head of “dread-speaking Gorgias,” whose 
name mimics the mythic Gorgon, to turn him to stone and render him 
speechless (198C). 

The reference to hard stone contrasts with Agathon’s praise of Love’s 
softness. Socrates here imitates in comic fashion the not-so-funny effect of 
Agathonic rhetoric, which deadens the mind and reduces the listener to 
speechless awe—that is, unless he has some apotropaic charm to ward off 
the spell. That charm is the philosophic rhetoric that Socrates will soon 
use to defeat Agathon. Socrates’ invocation of the snake-headed Gorgon 
echoes Book 11 of the Odyssey, where Odysseus, close to the end of his 
journey through the underworld, says he was filled with “green fear” 
when he thought that Persephone might send against him “some gorgon- 
ish head of a terrible monster up out of Hades” (633-35).’* The reference 
suggests that Socrates, like the hero, has entered a world of shades and 
monsters from which he must escape—a realm of deceptive, phantom-like 
speeches. Socrates perhaps knew he was about to make such a descent 
into Hades when he lingered, thoughtfully, on the neighbor’s porch. 

At this crucial point of the dialogue, Socrates, under the cloak of pro- 
fessed naiveté, takes control of the proceedings and sets his own agenda. 
He accuses all the previous speakers of having praised Love mindlessly, of 
having spoken without any attention to which beautiful attributes apply 
to Eros and which do not. Their so-called celebration of Love was a sham 
(198E). Earlier speakers corrected their predecessors, but Socrates will 
now subvert the whole established mode of praising Love. As if from an 
Olympian height, he says he will speak “the truth, if you wish, and in my 
own fashion” (199A-B). Socrates claims he won’t be competing with the 
previous speakers, but of course that’s exactly what he is doing. As men- 
tioned earlier, this seems to have been his plan all along: to use the fortu- 
nate situation of his coming last to refute all those who spoke before him. 

Phaedrus and the others, no doubt intrigued by what Socrates has 
promised, urge him to speak in whatever way he sees fit. But Socrates has 
one more request: he wants to ask Agathon “a few little things.” To the 
poet’s peril, Phaedrus agrees. 

The devastating cross-questioning of Agathon shows how beau- 
tifully Agathon’s speech paved the way for that of Socrates by having 
praised Eros as unqualifiedly good and beautiful—the god of gods. The 


134 The Gorgon’s head adorns the aegis—the goatskin that Zeus uses to inspire terror 
and is used also by Athena and Apollo. The aegis is described at Iliad 5.738-42. 
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refutation of these claims takes place in three stages. First, Socrates, after 
praising Agathon for having stressed the need to exhibit “Love himself,” 
gets the poet to agree that Love must be love of something (199E). Socrates 
here gives Agathon a crash-course in the category of relation, using as 
his models the family relations of father and mother with respect to their 
offspring and of sister and brother.'® In the second stage, Socrates gets the 
poet to agree that Love is the desire (epithymia) for what love loves (200A). 
The third stage is Agathon’s agreement that desire is for that which one 
lacks. Here Socrates reminds Agathon that Love, according to Agathon, is 
love of beauty, slyly adding “not of ugliness.” But if Love, as desire, loves 
what it lacks, and love is of beauty, then love must lack beauty (201B). That 
is, the god Eros cannot be beautiful, as Agathon had claimed. Socrates 
uses a bad argument to put the final nail in Agathon’s coffin: since good 
things are also beautiful, and Love (as has been shown) is in need of beau- 
tiful things, it must also be in need of good things (201C). Therefore Eros 
lacks both of the attributes Agathon was at pains to bestow on him. 

In the most interesting part of the exchange, Socrates dwells at 
some length on what seems to contradict the claim that Love desires only 
what it lacks, as if to give the clueless Agathon some room to disagree or 
at least do some real thinking. There is a way that someone healthy or 
wealthy can desire what he already has: he can desire (and probably does 
desire) “to possess these things in time to come” (200D). This explana- 
tion clears the path to the refutation of Agathon by seeming to remove 
an objection. It also points ahead to Diotima’s claim that Eros aims not 
merely to possess good things and consequently be happy but to possess 
them in the future, indeed “always” (205A). But dwelling on a possible 
exception also plants a seed of doubt, for us if not for Agathon. It invites 
us to continue the inquiry on our own. Is Eros only desire? Is it possible 
to desire what one possesses? What happens to Love, and to desire, once 
“having” good things is achieved? The question will reappear at the top 
of Diotima’s “ladder of love” in the vision of the Beautiful Itself. In what 
sense does the soul at this exalted level “have” or “possess” its coveted 
object? And does the soul at this moment of completion still in some sense 
love both what it sees and the seeing itself? 


135 It’s not clear why Socrates mentions in passing that it would be ridiculous to ask 
whether Eros, erotic love, is of mother or father (199D), thereby suggesting the pos- 
sibility of incest. It might be Socrates’ way of alluding to Love’s notorious lawless- 
ness and disrespect for even the most sacred boundaries. In the Republic Socrates 
describes the tyrant as Eros incarnate, the man who yields completely to his lowest 
desires and “does not shrink from attempting intercourse . . . with a mother or 
with anyone else at all—human beings, gods, and beasts” (9.571C-D). Love as a 
relation is broad enough to include “relations” of all kinds, including ones that are 
perverse. 
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Agathon’s soft compliance during this interlude is noteworthy. He 
is very willing to be questioned by Socrates, and after Socrates refutes the 
claim about Love’s beauty, Agathon readily admits defeat: “I’m afraid I 
knew nothing about what I was saying then” (201B). And when the refu- 
tation is rounded out with Love’s lack of goodness, he says: “I wouldn’t 
be able to contradict you, Socrates” (201C). Socrates does not here draw 
the (false) inference that Diotima will elicit from the young Socrates, that 
Love, since he is neither beautiful nor good, is therefore ugly and bad and 
is not a god but a mortal (201E-202A ff.). It is enough to leave Agathon 
with “Love himself” stripped bare of his adorable traits. Socrates ends his 
rough handling of the soft poet by returning to the high theme of truth. He 
tells “beloved Agathon’—who, he remarks with gentle mockery, spoke 
“beautifully”—that it is truth and not Socrates that the poet cannot con- 
tradict (201C). 

So ends the refutation of Agathon, which Socrates will review in a 
mythic account of his own erotic education. This will include the teaching 
that Eros is anything but soft. 


Socrates/Diotima 


In the conversation that precedes his speech, Socrates has gotten Agathon 
to admit a logical point that will be crucial to Diotima’s (that is, his own) 
entirely novel presentation of Eros. If Eros is desire incarnate, then he can’t 
already possess the lovable qualities he longs for. To desire is to feel a 
lack; the presentation of impersonated love, Eros, as lovable is a logical 
mistake.” 

After this preparatory dialectic, Socrates lets Agathon go and invites, 
so to speak, a woman to this party of men, his teacher in love-matters, 
Diotima (“Honored of Zeus”) from Mantinea (“Oracle City”). He 


136 It seems to be a typical Socratic sophism, the sort of which Hume says that it 
admits no answer and produces no conviction. But there are counterarguments, 
as Socrates himself seemed to indicate. Perhaps an impassioned god, by that very 
fact, might inspire a reciprocal passion in his beloved, Love itself eliciting love 
and need calling forth want. Moreover, might not even a beautiful being long for 
another such? However, Agathon concedes the point, as Socrates’ conversational 
partners usually do. 


137 Mantinea is also a real town in Arcadia (see nn. 43, 122). Socrates credits Diotima 
with having postponed by ten years the plague that actually devastated Athens 
in 430. Whom was she doing a favor? In 440 the Parthenon was just about to be 
dedicated to Athena, and Athens, under Pericles, was in her imperial glory. In 430 
the Peloponnesian War had just begun and Athens was under constant invasion 
by the Spartans. Plague and invasions together caused the downfall of Pericles, 
and, as Thucydides thought, lost Athens the war (1.49-65), so her intervention 
was ill-timed. 
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pretends to report her sayings as best he can, but she is his own inven- 
tion, as her teachings are his own wisdom. Consider also that as Diotima 
is Socrates’ brainchild, so Socrates is Plato’s semifiction: we are here in a 
strange universe of truth-by-fiction. 

Diotima, a pontificating priestess, is not constrained by Socrates’ 
reluctance to deliver yet another speech in praise of Love. So she does 
it for him. Moreover, she is, like him, a consummate sophist (208C), a 
clever dialectician, and thus well suited to take on in behalf of Socrates the 
unwelcome task of criticizing all his friends’ previous speeches. She does 
it lightly, in passing, almost incidentally to her (that is, Socrates’) spectacu- 
lar revision of all the previous views of Love. 

For in her speech Love now undergoes a theological demotion that 
is also a cosmic promotion (as he had in the speech of Eryximachus): from 
a somewhat blurry non-Olympian of dubious ancestry who is nonethe- 
less a god down to a demi-divinity, a daimén (203A). He is a knowledge- 
able mediator between earth and heaven, interpreting humans and gods 
to each other. This being is surely Diotima/Socrates/Plato’s invention, 
for no spirit of precisely this description is known in writings before the 
Symposium.'* 

Recall, in hearing of this new Eros, that it is Socrates who is speak- 
ing through his own invention, Diotima, whom he calls his teacher or 
professor in those love-matters—Erotics 101—which he claims as his spe- 
cial subject; he has claimed to “know nothing but love-matters” (177D). 
This daimén whom she introduces, the spirit of the “in-between” (metaxy, 
202E), is remarkably like Socrates himself. Socrates lives down on Earth 
but passes, on occasion, into an ideal “beyond” (175A-B, 220C). Socrates 
too appears hard, leathery and usually goes barefoot; he too is hardy, 
brave and ever in pursuit of beauty (203B ff.). And he is surely a skillful 
mediator between the body’s senses and the intellect’s ideas. 

In effect, Socrates, through Diotima, vastly outdoes, before the event, 
Alcibiades’ speech praising him, in which this uninvited guest brashly 
puts Socrates in the place of Love, the company’s chosen subject. For 
Alcibiades’ mythical image of Socrates is not godlike but beastlike; it is the 


138 Daimôn, singular or plural, occurs in Homer, Hesiod and Heraclitus, among oth- 
ers, with different meanings not easily fixed. Hesiod is most descriptive: Daimones 
are “a golden race of mortal men . . . , pure spirits dwelling on earth,” roaming 
all over clothed in mist, watching out for evil and giving wealth (Works and Days, 
122 ff.)—a horizontally moving crew, clearly nothing like Diotima’s singular ver- 
tical daimén. Recall that Socrates is associated also with a daimén-derivative, his 
daimonion, an inner voice that warns him of bad associates or action (e.g., Apology 
31D). So Socrates is both internally and externally “daemonic.” In fact, Diotima 
makes the association when she refers to a wise man, along with the semidivine 
spirit, as daimonios (203A). 
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Silenus, nature’s aging imp—sensually ugly, with a Socratically bulbous 
forehead and big belly, and a reputation for harboring uncanny knowl- 
edge.” When opened up, however, this image reveals god-images inside. 
Thus Alcibiades’ Socrates has divinity within, but he is not a divinity. It is 
Socrates’ Diotima who paints a surreptitious self-portrait of him as a semi- 
divinity. Socrates’ assumed modesty, we may infer, masks a secure self- 
knowledge, expressed in his notorious irony, his dissembling, of which 
Alcibiades will give a description (216D-E). 

In the course of establishing Love as a daimén in the image of Socrates, 
Diotima touches critically, as was said, on each of the preceding speeches, 
though neither quite explicitly nor in the exact order of their delivery. She 
begins with the last speaker before Socrates, Agathon, who had praised 
Love as tender and beautiful; Diotima paints him as tough and ugly (195E ff., 
201B, 203D). Pausanias had presented two Loves, one high, one low; 
Diotima tells Socrates that Love is neither one god nor two and in fact 
nota god at all (181B-C, 202B). Phaedrus assigned Love a primeval status 
because he has no parents; Diotima refutes him by inventing latter-day 
parents for him (178B, 203B). Eryximachus follows Pausanias in turning 
Love into a duality, though now a cosmic force having a harmonizing 
and disruptive side; Diotima is determined to restrict Love to desire and, 
moreover, desire only for good things (186A, 205D). Finally, Aristophanes 
explains Love as a human longing for a lost other half, for wholeness; 
Diotima, honoring him alone with explicit criticism (as if she had actu- 
ally heard his speech!), says that Love is not about halves and wholes but, 
again, about desire for the good (190D, 205E). So much for Socrates’ 
opinion of the preceding speakers: they’re simply uninitiated and haven’t 
heard Diotima’s lecture series. 

Next, her speech from its positive side. Diotima begins by putting 
Socrates, as he had put Agathon, through a question-and-answer session. 
It is young Socrates thinking things out for himself: Love isn’t either good 
or bad, but, just as between ignorance and wisdom there is that thought- 
less thinking called opinion, “in between” gods and men there is that 
daimén who both separates and connects them. 

Diotima supplies this demigod with the parents Eros as god was 
lacking: Poros (“Resource”), the drunken father, and Penia (“Poverty”), 
the plotting mother.’ Their offspring, the daimén-child, is again indeed 
Socrates to a tee: “an expert hunter [of boys] . . . philosophizing throughout 


139 See nn. 159 and 161 on Satyrs and Corybantes, respectively. 


140 Perhaps there is a specific correction also of Eryximachus’ speech in Diotima’s 
reassigning his medicine, divination and sacrifice to the spirits’ mediation (202E). 


141 Evidently some sort of primordial love precedes the conception of Love. 
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his whole life, an expert wizard, potion-master and sophist” (203D), oper- 
ating between wisdom and ignorance, loving rather than beloved. This 
last characteristic Alcibiades arrives to refute; he claims to find, and per- 
haps does at moments find, old Socrates erotically attractive. Nonetheless, 
the two ideas—that Love is not lovable and beloved but loving and in 
love, and that he is not wise (sophos) but a lover of wisdom (philosophos)— 
are the crux of Socrates’ new teaching. 

Love, Diotima teaches him, is thought to be beautiful because he is 
regarded (falsely) as the object of desire rather than the desire itself. (In 
English, too, love names both the beloved and the passion.) And, in pass- 
ing but with huge consequences, she changes the attractive cause of love. 
It is not beauty but goodness: Love is the desire that good things become 
ours, and forever. That possession, the possession of good things, brings 
happiness, which is the ultimate finality, the Desirable Itself (205A). 

Next she engages in some discretionary term changing. Let Love 
now apply only to the desire for good things (205D), not, say, to the love 
of money or even philosophy, the love of wisdom.’ (She must mean that 
having wisdom is even better than merely desiring it.) Here she engages 
in the critique reported above of all the preceding speeches. But that done, 
what remains as the work of love? 

Here Diotima becomes bizarrely vivid: she devises a new function 
for beauty now that it is no longer the source of love. All human beings 
are pregnant both in body and in soul and desire to give birth—in the 
beautiful." The mechanics of this generation are at first unclear. Appar- 
ently, a man who is pregnant in soul is delivered from his labor pains 
more easily and delivers his offspring more readily in the presence of a 
beautiful boy; Love is not the desire for the possession of the beautiful but 
the longing to give birth in the beautiful, in its presence. But since Love’s 
object is the good “being one’s own always” (207A), Love is the love of 
immortality. The logic is a little obscure, but the import is clear: the love 
felt by the followers of the true Love, the daimén, is both generative and 
timeless. 

In another session Diotima had clarified this co-cause of Love, the 
desire for immortality. Mortals can reach a quasi-immortality even in 
life, because, be it in body or in mind, everything about them is always 


142 The naming of a part (loving good things) for the whole (money, etc.) as a figure 
of speech is called synecdoche. For Diotima it’s a language revision in the light of 
truth: genuine love. 


143 Male labor pains, couvade, the husband’s “hatching” of the child, is well known 
to anthropologists. Male birthing was familiar to the Greeks: Zeus gives birth to 
Athena from his head, to Dionysus from his thigh, to Aphrodite from his genitals 
(currently visible in the Aegean Sea off the island of Cythera). 
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coming into being and perishing. Thus old features are replaced by new 
but similar ones, as in procreation one individual being replaces another. 
That desire for survival holds both for life in regeneration and for afterlife 
in generation (207D); virtuous humans are willing to give their life so that 
they may generate and be survived by immortally glorious memories, 
their “children.” 

Diotima concludes by also clarifying the practice of giving birth in 
beauty. Socrates’ own initiation into erotics, Diotima says, may no lon- 
ger be sufficient for, nor he himself be up to, grasping this final revela- 
tion: In his youth the true lover hunts beautiful young male bodies and 
then loves one of them, without physical seduction—not in body but in 
soul (206B). In intimate conversation with this boy his own pregnancy 
will come to term, and he will be delivered of beautiful speeches about 
virtue (210A). The lover becomes a teacher who presents to the youth the 
progeny of his soul whose parturition was eased by the boy’s beauty. 
Plato is surely inviting us to imagine Socrates inwardly chuckling as he 
tells how his imagined teacher impugned his philosophical gifts and 
his readiness for the advanced course. The reader may wonder: Did 
Socrates imagine his priestess-professor as having given birth in his 
beauty? 

Setting her misgivings aside, Diotima proceeds to take Socrates onto 
the lowest rungs of the most famous conceptual image of the Symposium, 
the “ladder of love.” The climb begins by means of “correct boy-loving” 
(211B)—that is, by rising beyond the (continent) love of a single beautiful 
body through love of its soul and then, by including all beautiful bod- 
ies and souls in their generality, ascending next to human pursuits and 
practices in their universality, and rising thence to all kinds of knowledge. 
Here the initiate reaches “the vast sea of the beautiful” (210D), which 
causes him to give birth to “many beautiful and magnificent speeches.” 
Then (he is at this point fully mature and well tutored in love-matters) 
suddenly something ultimately wondrous comes within his sight: the 
Beautiful Itself. Diotima here gives a brief description generally appli- 
cable to any Socratic “form” (eidos, 211A-B), first in negative and then in 


144 Diotima gives an example of such brainchildren: Lycurgus’ laws for Sparta (209D, 
see Plutarch, “Lycurgus,” Lives). Here she pulls a political trick. She surreptitiously 
contradicts Herodotus, who says plainly in his Persian Wars: “Now whoever were 
to say that the Athenians were the preservers of Greece would not be missing the 
truth” (7.139). Diotima says: “And if you want, look at the sort of children Lycurgus 
left behind in Sparta, preservers of Sparta and, one might say, of Greece” (209D). 
As if to reinforce her revisionism, in the next sentence she closely paraphrases the 
very beginning of Herodotus’ history, which speaks alike of Greeks and barbar- 
ians, and of the great and wondrous works they have shown forth. Plato and his 
circle were admirers of Sparta, and so, it is likely, were the people at this party. 
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positive terms.'* These forms, to which Diotima (Socrates) alludes by way 
of the Beautiful, are no doubt familiar to this company of friends. Life 
among them “is [really] worth living for a human being.” They are the 
invisible but thinkable beings that are potent to bestow such existence as 
they have on the phenomena of our world. It’s a nice question for engaged 
readers whether Socrates is within sight of Beauty Itself, “living for real,” 
enraptured, when, at the beginning of the dialogue, he stands, rapt in who 
knows what, in the neighbor’s forecourt (175B). 

But here’s a misapprehension to be avoided, especially in the Pla- 
tonic dialogue most completely devoted to Love. This ascent that Socrates’ 
Diotima describes is not into an increasingly generalizing abstraction (lit- 
erally a “drawing-off” that leaves one holding a thin ghost of real life), 
but an entry into the realm of a denser, more erotically arousing Being, 
the Beautiful. Thus in this dialogue, Socrates’ priestess presents the forms 
not as thought-objects attained by thinking but as love-objects reached by 
Love. Here the forms come to us not by an effort of the intellect but as an 
experience of the soul, and the Form of the Beautiful outshines even the 
form of forms, the Idea of the Good,'” so that desire (longing) outdoes 
dialectic (logic). Though in the Symposium too the final objects of Love are 
“good things,” it is the desire that is celebrated.'** Thus Diotima speaks of 
wisdom as being about the most beautiful things, and Love, in turn, about 
the Beautiful (204B). 


145 Beauty Itself is specified in the dialogue Phaedrus as brilliant visibility (250B), the 
Radiant as such, which makes all the forms erotically attractive to the beholder, 
and causes each human beloved to be shiningly visible to the lover as nothing else 
is. Dialogues dealing dialectically with the forms include the Parmenides, Sophist 
and Phaedrus. 


146 See n. 67. “Worth living” is a phrase that will stay with Socrates to the end of 
his life. In the Apology (38A) he utters the famous sentence that is the negative 
complement of Diotima’s advice to him here, in his youth, when he says: “The 
unexamined life is not worth living.” Although Diotima’s description of Beauty 
Itself in this passage recalls what Socrates says in other dialogues about the forms 
in general (especially in the Phaedrus, where the forms indeed constitute a whole 
realm of unchanging Being and Truth), it is important to note that Diotima explic- 
itly mentions only one form—the form of the Beautiful. 


147 Republic 6.505A ff. The Idea of the Good is the all-comprehensive form, beyond 
Being Itself. 


148 Diotima never explains how the ascent is achieved, but in the Republic (7.521D ff.) 
Socrates outlines the stages of what we now call a liberal education, by which the 
soul is levered up within the sight of the forms. In his Seventh Letter (340C ff.) Plato 
mentions the role of a teacher in this ascent. In the Symposium, Socrates appears to 
have been self-taught, since his teacher Diotima is his invention. He is reporting 
what he discovered, not how, since the point is, after all, the truth about Love. 
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The intellectual ascent up the rungs to the forms thus runs parallel 
with the advance in love-matters, which Socrates here claims are his only 
expertise. The mental effort of the climb up to true Being and the lift 
given to the heart by the daimén Love together delineate the program for 
Plato’s school of education for genuine teachers. One way, then, to see the 
whole event of the ascent is this: on the lower rungs the climber is only 
half prepared for the culmination (211B). Once within sight of the end, 
he is where life is worth living. But he has also become pregnant with 
knowledge. Once descended, he delivers it in the presence of a beautiful 
boy. Then both together, two “fathers,” rear the offspring, namely exam- 
ples and accounts of virtue; thus Socrates becomes a teacher. In the Phaedo 
Socrates will tell how his intellect was turned to account-giving, in the 
Republic how his humanity turned him to politics, and in the Symposium 
how his erotic gifts turned into his vocation. 

Here’s a curricular reform devoutly to be wished! Yet a question 
looms: Is this an ascent for all of us? Does it depend on willingness only 
or also on ability? Is Socrates’ teacher (himself) an egalitarian? This young 
self-taught Socrates thinks that, viewed from the heights, the carnal world 
is “a lot of other mortal nonsense” (211E). Is that also the view of an older 
Socrates, say of the teacher he has become in the Republic?” 

In sum: Socrates’ Diotima has done away with the adorable god. The 
new spirit is not embodied loveliness but personified indigence. This dae- 
monic phenomenon—poverty-stricken, yet well provided—is unflinch- 
ingly analyzed. It is energizing privation but not debilitating destitution. 
It is, rather, the keenest, most bracing excitement in the erotic pursuit, first 
of beauty by the body, for the lovable is the truly beautiful (204C), then of 
understanding by the soul, and finally of invisible forms by the intellect. 
In all its stages it is indeed an expectant arousal by beauty, since beauty 


149 As one who is literally a philosophos, a “lover of wisdom,” Socrates wants most 
explicitly to preserve his amateur status as a non-professional in philosophy; 
that would account for his comical claim that love-matters are his only expertise 
(though, to be sure, to him the love part of philosophy is salient). In the dialogue 
Gorgias he says that he is probably the only man in Athens to attempt the true art 
of politics and that he is the sole practitioner (521D). Earlier he had called himself 
“not one of the politicians” (473E). That is how unaffiliated devotees do talk. 


150 The ascent along the “Divided Line” of the Republic (6.509D ff.) can be seen as the 
learner’s way. It begins with the lowest, most impoverished class of beings, images 
(reflections and shadows), and rises to the most solid, the richest of beings—the 
forms. But what is least and soon left behind in the ascent proves to be the most 
potent and most pervasive when the descent is understood as world-generating. 
For the objects in each segment derive what being they have from being images of 
the segment above. So the image is the least of beings as an object of knowledge 
in the world of appearances and, as a generative principle, the most necessary to 
there being a world at all. 
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attends all these: young bodies, right thinking and pure forms. Socrates’ 
new erotic teaching discovers Love as a daimén, who, as the Spirit of the 
In-between, draws the soul upward by desire. Desire, however, is the 
thrill of as-yet-unpossessed beauty. Once possessed, the thrill turns into 
the effort to generate a thought-progeny in young human beings. 

Soon an intruder will appear to refute in his own person Socrates’ 
faith that virtue can be reared by two male parents, one who is pregnant by 
Beauty Itself and the other in whose presence he gives birth to the form’s 
offspring: accounts of virtue in speech and examples in life (209B-C). 


So now all hell breaks loose. 


Alcibiades Changes the Topic 


A loud banging is heard and the voice of Alcibiades bellowing.'*' He 
appears drunk and is supported by his attendants, among them a flute- 
girl who props him up (212D). He is crowned with ivy and violets (212E) 
and has come to crown Agathon in turn for his tragedian’s victory. 

The scene is staged by the intruder as an epiphany. He appears 
as the god of tragedy and wine, Dionysus, the “Roarer” (Iakchos), 


151 Alcibiades, a young aristocrat, was the ward of Pericles, who was the great states- 
man of Athens in the middle of the fifth century BCE and the instigator of the 
Peloponnesian War (Thucydides 1.140 ff.). Alcibiades was irresistibly beautiful 
and gifted, boundlessly ambitious and domineeringly successful in his erotic ven- 
tures. Plutarch (“Alcibiades,” Lives 16) says: “His shield bore, instead of an ances- 
tral device, the image of Eros holding a thunderbolt” (n. 128). 

He was appointed admiral of the Sicilian Expedition (Thucydides 6.8) but 
recalled to face charges of privately committing sacrileges against the Mysteries 
(something like celebrating Black Masses) and publicly desecrating the herms 
(Thucydides 6, 27-28, 53). These herms were square stone pillars topped by a head 
of Hermes with private parts carved below on the pillar itself. They stood all over 
the city and sometimes served as boundary markers. The night of the mutilation 
of the herms occurred shortly before the fleet was to leave for Sicily in 415; Aristo- 
phanes (Lysistrata 1094) makes it clear that noses were not the only protuberance 
knocked off. Mary Renault’s novel, The Last of the Wine, Ch. 3, vividly depicts the 
panic this blasphemy produced in the city; it signified, after all, the transgression 
of all bounds. 

The general sense was that Alcibiades and his roving band of wild young men 
were responsible. Since the night of the Symposium occurred in 416 (the year of 
Agathon’s victory), this particular sacrilege did not happen then, but the intruders 
may have come from or gone off to some similar mutilations, which were being 
“perpetrated by young men conditioned by wine and mischief” (Thucydides 6.27). 
Whether Alcibiades was actually implicated is simply undetermined, but his fel- 
low citizens thought him capable of such outrages. 


152 Euripides, Bacchai 725. “Iakchos,” a title of Dionysus, was thought to derive from 
iachein, to shout or roar. 
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crowned with ivy, attended by drunken silenuses, a divinity come to 
honor his devotee Agathon.” His entrance sets the tone for his drama: 
tyrannical charm, expecting easy submission, as, godlike, he arro- 
gantly inverts the conventions of male love, heedlessly disrupts the 
accepted protocols and surreptitiously asserts his social superiority— 
at a get-together that, though aristocratic in outlook, is democratic in 
composition. 

Alcibiades is invited by Agathon the host to lie down in the “third 
spot” (213B); he must mean on his own couch.™ He slips in behind 
Agathon without noticing Socrates behind him. When he twists around 
to see him, he leaps up in surprise, prompting from Socrates a (mock) 
declaration of love in which Alcibiades plays the roles of both Socrates’ 
beloved and jealous lover of the older man.” Thus Socrates helps to set 
the tone for Alcibiades’ speech. Alcibiades coolly retrieves some of the 
ribbons with which he had crowned Agathon to crown the “wondrous 
head” of Socrates, who “conquers all human beings” (213E) in speeches— 
a thinking Eros. 

Next Alcibiades, equally nonchalantly though politely, usurps Eryxi- 
machus’ official role at this symposium by electing himself “ruler of the 
drinking” (213E)—an established charge that he executes quite autocrati- 
cally. He calls for a huge vessel, a wine cooler, that is not even meant 
to be drunk from, and makes partaking of it as it passes around manda- 
tory. Then, though Eryximachus tells him that he is last in line to speak on 
the agreed topic, the celebration of Eros, he simply insists, over Socrates’ 


153 Silenuses were often-misbehaved nature spirits of human shape with horse fea- 
tures: a long tail and horse ears; in vase paintings their facial features—snub nose 
and bulbous forehead—do look like statues of Socrates, as Alcibiades will claim. 
Moreover, the Silenus par excellence, the old Papposilenus, was said to have been 
Dionysus’ tutor, and this too will fit Alcibiades’ drama, particularly since some 
silenuses were said to have arcane wisdom. Alcibiades’ attendants are referred to 
as his “people,” anthropoi (213A), which carries a hint of “mere humans,” the god’s 
followers. 


154 See Appendix A. Alcibiades has now (1) unwittingly separated Agathon from 
Socrates, and (2) put himself in the beloved’s position with respect to Socrates. 
Agathon comments on the first fact (222E), and Alcibiades will invert the second 
fact in his speech. This couch is the arena of a lot of erotic scheming. In love, spatial 
arrangement matters. 


155 Recall that the normal erotic relation of males was that of a mature lover with an 
adolescent beloved. 


156 The “ruler of the drinking party” (symposiarchos) was an established position at one 
time given only to a sober guest, like a designated driver (Aristotle, Politics 1274b, 
also Xenophon, Anabasis 6.1). 
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objection and swearing by Poseidon,’” that he will humanize and person- 
alize his praise by making Socrates his subject. Alcibiades is a subverter 
of order. Before his irruption, the topic agreed on had been the praise 
of the god; now it will be the praise of a man, or whatever each speaker 
prescribes to the next (214C). There’s back and forth between him and 
Socrates, but Eryximachus gives in. Alcibiades invites Socrates to inter- 
vene while he is speaking if he lies. Note well: Socrates never intervenes. 

His way of praising Socrates will be “through likenesses,” which 
refer not only to figures of speech but also to statuary, the cheap terra- 
cotta statuettes that are sold in shops and that imitate silenuses. Recall that 
silenuses attend on Dionysus and play the flute. So Alcibiades’ speech, 
wittingly or not, begins with Socrates/Silenus in attendance on Alcibia- 
des /Dionysus—a bestial creature waiting on a god. The particular silenus 
that Socrates resembles is Marsyas." The comparison is, once again, not 
quite happy, or rather, ominous: Marsyas was flayed alive for having chal- 
lenged Apollo to a musical contest and having lost. Throughout Alcibi- 
ades’ speech, Socrates’ earthy physicality looms large; Socrates incarnates 
the duality of body and soul. 

Socrates has often, by the spell of his speeches, put Alcibiades in a 
state of ecstasy that made his other life “not livable.”’® Alcibiades gives 
examples, first of comparable ecstasies, that of the Corybants; then of per- 
formances eclipsed by Socrates’ speeches, even those of Pericles; next of 
Socrates’ effects on his listeners, outdoing those of Marsyas; and finally 


157 Poseidon, who drew the seas when the cosmos was divided by lot among the 
three chief gods, Zeus, Hades and himself, is a disaffected, trouble-making god of 
earthquakes and storms (Homer, Iliad 15.189 ff.; Odyssey 12.39 ff.). Alcibiades may 
be threatening a tantrum or intimating some social superiority over a physician; 
Poseidon was the ancestral god of many noble families. The oath occurs only once 
in the Platonic dialogues. 


158 Or at least he is in one sense. In another he is the restorer of the conventional 
order. After all, it was sober Eryximachus who had proposed a more-or-less sober, 
speech-oriented symposium, breaking the usual pattern for symposia. Alcibiades, 
for all his vaunted claims to originality, brings heavy drinking (and a flute-girl) 
back into the mix—the usual recipe for such events. 


159 Marsyas is actually called a satyr, but the two types were not strictly separated. 
Satyrs are often younger and more goatlike, but we seem to be intended to visual- 
ize Marsyas as a silenus. Alcibiades likes inaccuracy. 

Olympus was a mythical poet from Asia Minor. 

This is not the only place Socrates is compared to an animal. In the Meno, Meno, 
another, though less classy, tyrannical rogue, likens Socrates to a torpedo fish that 
stuns people into paralysis as Socrates stuns them into perplexity (76B, 80A). In fact, 
this flat fish has a deceptively Socratic profile: snub nose and bulbous forehead. 


160 Seen. 146. 
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of the dangers to one’s life implicit in Socrates’ seduction, like those of 
the Sirens.'*' He dramatically, shamelessly, admits his shame at escaping 
from Socrates to another life, that of public honor, and further admits— 
this is the climactic nadir of his escalating self-revelation—that at times he 
has wished to see him no longer existing (216C). He has contemplated his 
honoree’s annihilation! 

Now comes the most beautiful and most equivocal phase of the image- 
making. Alcibiades opens up the silenus statuette (that feature was evidently 
their selling point) and catches a glimpse inside—possibly he alone has done 
so (216E). He thinks that Socrates spends his life being ironical toward, dis- 
sembling before (eiréneuomenos), and “playing with” human beings, hug- 
ging his wisdom to himself—his golden, beautiful interior images (agalmata, 
“god-statuettes”). It is an acutely poignant and obtusely wrong-headed por- 
trait of this lover of wisdom, this Socrates, who probably feels himself to be 
shuttling between the beings of which he has only near-knowledge and the 
appearances of which he has a pregnant ignorance, and whose playfulness 
is affectionate pedagogy. Moreover, the claim that Socrates’ interior contains 
“images,” no matter how golden, is inept. Socrates cannot think himself 
understood when he is depicted as a container of images; images are furthest 
removed from genuine beings in Socrates’ hierarchy.’ 

So Alcibiades draws the most misguided conclusion: he can achieve 
participation in Socrates’ internal treasures by seducing him through his 
own physical beauty. He is in for a shock. He claims it is hard for him to 
speak of “Socrates’ splendidly arrogant deed” (217E)—pretendedly, for 
he revels in it. There follows with its antecedent maneuvering a wonder- 
fully inverted seduction scene (attempted seduction of an older man by a 
youngster), carried on in wonderfully equivocal terms (conceited young 
man trying ingratiation). 

The lights are out and Alcibiades asks if Socrates is asleep. “Of course 
not,” he answers. (He probably means: “If I was, I’m not now.”) Socrates 
explains to Alcibiades that the bargain he proposes, Socrates’ interior beauty 
for Alcibiades’ exterior beauty, has a heroic antecedent: a swap of “gold for 
bronze” (219A).' Nonetheless, Alcibiades comes to lie on Socrates’ couch, 
unmindful of Socrates’ clear warning: not tonight—“in the days to come” 
we'll consider our relation. Alcibiades covers him with his much warmer 


161 215E-216A: Corybants—a band of orgiasts from Asia Minor; Pericles—a magnifi- 
cent orator, see his Funeral Oration, easily the most beautiful speech of antiquity 
(Thucydides 2.34 ff.); Marsyas—see n. 159; sirens—witches whose song lured sail- 
ors to their death (Homer, Odyssey 12.39 ff.). 


162 Republic 6.510. But see n. 150. 
163 Seen. 72. 
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cloak and embraces him. This is what happens next: nothing. Socrates falls 
asleep. It raises a deep question: Is Socrates simply impervious, or naturally 
continent, or heroically self-controlled, or yet something else? Perhaps we 
do have an inkling. Early in the evening Socrates had claimed to “know 
nothing but love-matters” (177D). Probably he meant that he was humanly 
experienced as well as intellectually fertile in the subject. But Alcibiades’ 
sally now elicits another aspect of his knowledge: In a given practical situ- 
ation he serenely knows what not to do. 

In any case, Alcibiades’ conceit by reason of thoughtlessness has met 
its match in Socrates’ self-confidence by reason of self-knowledge. Evi- 
dently because of this night’s lesson, the tone of his praise of Socrates has 
turned from shameless self-revelation and facile self-excoriation to serious 
regard for Socrates’ virtues, dishonored though the praise-speaker feels. 

Alcibiades admires Socrates’ courage, moderation, good sense (or 
wisdom) and endurance (219D). At the same time he has realized that 
Socrates is vulnerable to neither beauty nor money, even less so than “Ajax 
to iron (219E).”'™ Thus he has no means, he thinks, to win him over; and 
so, in perplexity, he “wandered around, enslaved by this human being as 
no one has been by anyone else” (219E). Even in self-subjection, Alcibi- 
ades must outdo everyone! 

Alcibiades’ list of Socrates’ virtues is significant because it contains 
three of the four virtues that Socrates often talks about.'® Justice is omit- 
ted; Alcibiades sensibly substitutes endurance, the virtue Socrates most 
manifests when on military campaign. Nonetheless, the omission is 
revealing. Justice, the willingness “to do one’s own business and not to be 
all over,” is the virtue that restrains ambition and transgression; it can- 
not be an excellence that appeals to this young man. 

So now Alcibiades’ celebration has turned from the bedroom to the 
field, thereby gaining in honest admiration. Socrates as warrior shows mod- 
eration in his appetites. He never gets drunk (220A), though he can outdrink 
anyone, as he does this night. To be sure, the reader wonders what modera- 
tion in the face of large capacity might be. Socrates evinces his intellectual 
concentration when he stands stock-still for a day and a night to ponder, as 
Alcibiades sees it, a problem.’ And his courage in battle looks like calm 
fearlessness, which allows him to save a wounded Alcibiades from being 


164 Iliad 11.511. Ajax’s great shield protects the large warrior from iron spears. 


165 See, for example, Republic 4.427E ff. In that dialogue justice is the topic-virtue and 
the virtue that makes a city stable. See above, Agathon’s speech, n. 130. 


166 Republic 4.433 ff. 


167 He may in fact not be solving philosophical problems but be rapt away to life among 
the forms. Recall his bout in the porch at the beginning of the dialogue (175A). 
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left behind and captured; again it is a question whether Socrates’ courage 
is just imperviousness. In another campaign, he demonstrates, more effec- 
tively than Laches, what an orderly retreat looks like.'® Note that again 
Alcibiades’ figure for Socrates, borrowed from Aristophanes,’” is an ani- 
mal: “strutting like a pelican” (221B). To Alcibiades this man is both subhu- 
man in his hardiness of body and superhuman in his excellence of soul: 
“He’s like no other human being” (221C). Alcibiades mentions two notables 
whom it was fair to compare to Homer’s heroes. Not so Socrates, who is, 
together with his speeches, too strange for such likenesses.'” 

But it is Socrates’ endurance on campaign that most inspires awe in 
Alcibiades: first, his disregard of extreme conditions, which allows him to 
walk unshod over ice (his fellow soldiers find this feat almost insulting); and 
then, his standing stock-still for a day and a night, which causes Alcibiades 
to compare him after all to a Homeric hero—ever-enduring Odysseus." 

Alcibiades says that he has left out something: Socrates’ speeches 
are as similar to silenuses that open up as is the man himself (221D ff.). 
On the outside they’re mockingly folksy, but within they’re full of the 
“greatest number of images of virtue” (222A). Alcibiades undoubtedly 
has some insights into Socrates’ deceptive nature. But he is also incorri- 
gible: he poses as the expert interpreter of Socrates’ sayings! There’s also 
some blame mixed in with his praise, he says, because he himself has been 
mocked by Socrates, who has done the same, Alcibiades is comforted to 
know, to Charmides and Euthydemus and many others. Socrates tricks 
them into regarding him as their lover, all the while setting himself up as 


168 The first campaign is the long siege of Potidaea, a colony of Corinth in northeast 
Greece, part of the Athenian empire that had revolted and was retaken in 430. The 
field conditions were terrible: frost and famine (Thucydides 2.58, 70). The second 
campaign is the battle of Delium in Boeotia fought between Boeotians and Athe- 
nians in 424 (Thucydides 4.93-96). So these events happened respectively around 
fifteen and eight years before the night of the Symposium; they are clearly still vivid 
to Alcibiades. 

Laches, an Athenian general of no great distinction, gave his name to a Platonic 
dialogue on courage. 


169 Clouds 362. 


170 These notables are Brasidas and Pericles. Brasidas is the highly respected Spar- 
tan general who was, as few were, incorruptible even when away from Sparta 
(Thucydides 4.81, 108); he is compared to Achilles, the superhero of the Iliad. Peri- 
cles is the highly respected Athenian general and statesman (see n. 151), to whom 
were likened, turn and turn about, Nestor and Antenor, a Greek and a Trojan in the 
Iliad who were both fine speakers. 


171 Odyssey 4.242. Alcibiades is quoting inaccurately from memory. The point of com- 
parison seems to be that Odysseus too is wearing a threadbare wrap to do great 
deeds. 
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the beloved.'” So Alcibiades gives Agathon a parting warning not to be 
tricked by this fellow and “like a fool come to know by suffering” (222B).'” 
Everything in this coda to his praise of Socrates is queasy-making. To 
begin with, there is the cluelessly unconcerned way in which Alcibiades 
associates his own putdown by Socrates with that administered to 
Charmides, who will one day be part of the Thirty Tyrants,’ the worst 
rulers, it seems, that Athens ever had until the Nazis came; next, Alcibiades’ 
outrageous claim that Socrates wants to be these future evil-doers’ “dar- 
ling”; and finally, the now twice-asserted but baseless claim to be able to 
open up Socrates’ soul and explain his utterances. 

Alcibiades is finished, and people laugh, because he is so clearly 
still both captivated and mortified by Socrates. Then the triple couch 
crew lets this drama degenerate into a squabble over relative couch posi- 
tions. At some point Alcibiades just disappears. Someone, it seems, has 
left the double doors open (223A). Perhaps Alcibiades has stormed out 
and neglected to close them, perhaps he has sneaked out and left them 
deliberately open. In any case, a great crowd of disorderly revelers over- 
runs the dining room and a lot of wine is drunk. Après moi le deluge.'” 


Why, an engaged reader will ask, does this celebration of love fizzle 
out rather than conclude, whether as a comedy with some normalizing 
resolution or a tragedy with some determinate catastrophe?’” 


172 In other dialogues we are led to believe, sometimes by Socrates himself, that 
Socrates is indeed in love with Alcibiades. See Gorgias 481D, Protagoras 309A and 
Alcibiades 1.103A. 


173 Alcibiades is fusing Iliad 17.33—“A fool knows once it’s been done”—with a remi- 
niscence of Aeschylus, Agamemnon 177: “Learning [comes] by suffering.” 


174 Charmides has a dialogue named after him. There, Socrates subtly shows the intel- 
lectual vice already discoverable in both Charmides and Critias, his guardian, also 
a later member of the Thirty Tyrants. David Levine’s Profound Ignorance: Plato’s 
Charmides and the Saving of Wisdom (Lanham: Lexington Books, 2016) is devoted to 
the discovery of this vice, which Alcibiades probably shared. 

Euthydemus, son of Dioclus, is neither the Euthydemus who appears in the Repub- 
lic nor the one who has a dialogue named after him. He was intimate with Critias and 
may have been part of the circle of future tyrants (Debra Nails, The People of Plato: 
A Prosopography of Plato and Other Socratics. Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing, 2002). 


175 “After me, the deluge,” said by various notables who did not care what came after 
them (Louis XV) or thought the world could not get on without them (Metternich). 


176 Older editions of the dialogues sometimes print subtitles, casually bestowed in 
antiquity, naming the subject and the type of the work: “On Love” and “Dubita- 
tive” (aporétikos, “terminally perplexed”) would fit this dialogue so full of beau- 
tifully formed pronouncements on so polymorphous a topic. Friedrich Schleier- 
macher, in the Introduction to his superb translation of Plato’s works (Berlin, 1855), 
excoriates these crude concoctions. 
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But perhaps Alcibiades’ performance should rather be called, as 
Socrates in fact calls it, a satyr play (222D), the ribald epilogue to the 
trilogy of tragedies that each contesting tragedian entered at the Great 
Dionysia.’” These rollicking plays involved satyrs and broke the tragic 
mood. Perhaps once again Alcibiades would be upstaging a friend, this 
time Agathon, the victorious tragedian whom he came to crown, by having, 
so to speak, the last and most arresting dramatic word. 


Who Lies Where and a Day Like Any Other 


When Alcibiades burst on the scene drunk and loud, he was shocked that 
the group wasn’t drunk: “Come now, gentlemen, you seem to me sober” 
(213E). Socrates now mimics him: “Why, Alcibiades, you seem to me 
sober.” (222C). He accuses his jilted lover of having cunningly wrapped 
himself in his speech, which was only apparently a praise of Socrates: its 
real motive was to cause strife between Socrates and Agathon. Alcibiades, 
like the Socrates of Alcibiades’ speech, wears a deceptive outer garb that 
covers a hidden truth. Socrates accuses Alcibiades of having concealed a 
mischievous satyr play under the guise of a love story that is both tragic 
and comic (222D). Whereas Socrates, in his speeches, is an outwardly 
appearing satyr with divine images inside, Alcibiades, in his speech, has 
given a high-flown praise of a godlike man to conceal a satyr’s low desire 
to make trouble. 

Agathon sees confirmation of this in Alcibiades’ lying down 
between him and Socrates—evidently a ploy to keep them apart. And 
so begins a game of Who Lies Where, as the poet resolves to change his 
place and lie down next to Socrates. Not happy about this, Alcibiades 
proposes that Agathon lie down between him and Socrates, but Socrates 
objects. Alcibiades started a new custom at the party when he praised 
the man to his right—that is, Socrates—so if Agathon lies down to the 
right of Socrates, as he intends to do, it will be Socrates’ turn to praise 
him. If Agathon were between Alcibiades and Socrates, as Alcibiades 
proposes, then he would have to praise Socrates, who has already been 
praised. No, Alcibiades simply cannot have his way—again. The young- 
ster (as Socrates calls Agathon) deserves his praise, and Socrates is eager 
to oblige (223A). 

Socrates never gets to praise Agathon, since the revelers enter and 
everyone is compelled to drink, as usually happens at a symposium. All 
order breaks down, and it no longer matters who lies where. The whole 
effort to replace drunkenness with formal speech-making comes to ruin. 


177 The Great Dionysia was a spring festival. Whether Agathon himself wrote satyr 
plays is unknown. 
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Aristodemus, the original narrator, reports that it was around this time 
that Eryximachus and Phaedrus leave along with some others. Aristodemus 
himself dozes off. When he wakes up near morning, he sees that while 
everybody else is either gone or asleep, Agathon, Aristophanes and 
Socrates (tragedian, comedian and philosopher, respectively) are still at 
it—still drinking and talking. Sleepy Aristodemus can’t remember exactly 
what they were saying but does recall that Socrates was compelling his 
two partners to agree “that one and the same man should know how to 
make comedy and tragedy, and that he who is by art a maker of tragedy is 
also a maker of comedy” (223D). 

Poetry, of course, together with rhetoric, has been a major theme of 
the dialogue, which recalls events that took place at the victory party of a 
tragic poet. Also, as we have seen, the comic poet gives a largely tragic tale 
about Love as the cure for hubris, and the tragic poet gives a speech that 
is comically excessive in its praise of Love and Love’s softness. The drama 
shows the playful crossover of tragic and comic identities and perspec- 
tives. What does Plato want us to make of this claim about the ultimate 
unity of tragedy and comedy, and why, moreover, must the tragedian and 
comedian be compelled to agree with Socrates? Why do they resist? How- 
ever we answer, this much is clear: Socrates is trying to get the two poets 
to admit that they lack self-knowledge, that in their presumed artistic spe- 
cialization they fail to grasp the common source of their respective arts 
and do not know what it means to be makers “by art.” 

Finally, the two poets nod off, first Aristophanes and then Agathon. 
They are no match for the mightiest guzzler of them all, who stands firm 
and keeps his head at parties no less than on the battlefield. It is touching 
to see Socrates display such care for the poets he has defeated in speech 
and tuck them in before leaving with Aristodemus in tow. 

The final sentence of the Symposium, which ends the report of Aris- 
todemus, is a simple statement of fact: “And he went to the Lyceum, 
washed up, spent the rest of the day just as he did at any other time, 
and having so spent his day went home toward evening to take his rest” 
(223D). After all the excitement, drink, talk and banter, durable Socrates 
goes to his favorite haunt, the Lyceum, perhaps to work out as well as 
converse.’ 

Thus does the Platonic Socrates triumph—by staying the same, 
formlike, in the midst of change and turbulence. If Socrates embodies 
Eros as the persistent desire for a philosophic ascent to true beauty, as 


178 Aristodemus reported at the start of his narration that washing up, like wearing 
shoes, was rare for Socrates (174A). The story about Socrates going to Agathon’s 
house is thus framed by two acts of purification, which may signal Socrates’ pres- 
ervation of his self-identity. 
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it seems he must, then this Eros evidently serves to stabilize rather than 
disrupt the soul. It does not abstract the philosopher from human life but 
rather allows him to move calmly and attentively within and through it, 
even if his occasional fits of physical standstill sometimes take him “some- 
where else.” To connect this with Diotima’s love ladder, the Eros that leads 
the soul to dwell (or try to dwell) with immortal form inures the soul to 
tumult, change and distraction. Drunk on the desire for intellectual vision, 
the philosophic soul is divinely sober. 

After Agathon gave his speech, Socrates referred to the Gorgon’s 
head and to the moment just before Homer’s Odysseus leaves the under- 
world safely and returns to his ship and companions.” Plato’s Odysseus 
figure accomplishes a similar escape. Having made the descent into 
Agathon’s house of phantom speech in praise of what he claims to know 
best—love-matters—Socrates comes away unscathed and in full posses- 
sion of himself. He ascends from Hades and, in more than one sense, goes 
back home. 


179 Odyssey 11.633-40. 
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Our first care in the preceding translation was to render the Greek text 
accurately and consistently. But we also wanted capture the atmosphere 
and mood—the playful banter, the regular shifts in tone and register— 
that mark this rich drama. We did this in part by making regular use of 
idiomatic expressions and informal language. But we also gave ourselves 
somewhat more latitude than in our previous translations to render the 
same Greek term in different ways. Consider, for instance, the variety in 
our translations of deinos and thaumazein. As in our previous translations, 
glossary entries are grouped, not alphabetically, but according to associ- 
ated meanings. 


to care (melein), practice (meleté), to practice (meletin), unpracticed (ameletétos), 
care (epimeleia), caring (epimelés), uncaring (amelés) 

Melein is one of several Greek verbs that mean “care” or “take care.” 
(Kedomai is another; it appears at 210C, the corresponding noun, kedos, at 
197C.) Melein and words related to it are scattered throughout the Sympo- 
sium. In most cases we render such words with some form of the English 
“care.” But in a few cases the connection with melein is less apparent in 
our translation. For instance, when Apollodorus says, in the very first sen- 
tence of the dialogue, that he is “not unpracticed” as regards Agathon’s 
long-ago party, and when Diotima insists that “practicing” and “practice” 
are needed to keep knowledge from slipping away, both are using melein- 
related words. Diotima is saying that care in the form of attentive practice 
is required if we are not to forget what we know. Apollodorus is saying 
that he has not been care-less: he has taken care to gather and rehearse all 
the relevant details concerning Agathon’s get-together. 

Taken together, these two passages suggest that the Platonic dia- 
logues themselves can be regarded as exercises in philosophic care—that 
behind all the various narrators of conversations who turn up in the dia- 
logues, behind Apollodorus, behind Phaedo, behind Antiphon, behind 
Socrates himself in the Republic and elsewhere, there is Plato himself, the 
master narrator, using his careful collection, recollection and invention of 
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Socratic speeches and deeds as a way to hold on to what he had seen— 
and as a way to provoke recollection in others who are “moving along the 
same path” (Phaedrus 276D). 


to love (erân), Love/love (erés); friendship (philia); to cherish (agapein); 
lover (erastés); darling or darling boy (paidika); boy-love or boy-loving 
(paiderastia) 

There are a number of nouns in ancient Greek that refer to love, 
among them erôs, philia, agapé and storgé. Only the first two turn up in 
the Symposium. Philia is the broader term; it can be used of the relation of 
parent to child, child to parent and friend to friend. It can also refer (and 
does in the Symposium) to the relation of beloved to lover. Erôs has a different 
sense. In the Republic and elsewhere erés is treated as a great and danger- 
ous force, grand enough to rule a city or turn a man into a tyrant. Even 
Zeus is subject to erés. In the Symposium, the violent aspects of erds are less 
in evidence; nevertheless it still refers exclusively to an intense one-sided 
passion or desire for someone or something—or to the god responsible 
for that passion (in which case we capitalize it). In one case—philosophy 
or love of wisdom—philia and erés merge; hence the occasional (and play- 
ful) connection in the dialogues between loving (erân) and questioning 
(er6tan). 

The agents and objects of erotic love receive various names over the 
course of the dialogue. Lover (erastés) is the most common name for the 
person filled with erés; boy-lover (paiderastés) and the participial noun ho 
erén also turn up. As one might expect, the objects of erés enjoy an even 
greater variety of appellations: beloved (erémenos) (the passive-participle 
counterpart of erén), youth (neos or neaniskos) and youngster (meirakios). 
Paidika rounds out the list; it is easily the most common among these 
terms. A neuter plural substantive built from pais, boy, with what appears 
to be diminutive force, paidika seems to mean something like “baby” or 
“babykins” or even “boy-toy.” We have rendered it throughout as “dar- 
ling” or “darling boy.” 

The whole activity of pursuing and enjoying the beloved is called 
paiderastia, which we translate as “boy-love” or “boy-loving.” 


desire (epithymia); to want (boulesthai) 

According to Diotima (and apparently Homer, too, for whom the 
object of erds is often food and drink), erotic love is nothing special; it is 
merely one type of desire (epithymia), and desire, at least the desire for 
the good, is always bound up with wanting (and need). Insofar as we 
want or desire what is good we experience erés for it. Still, some distinc- 
tions can be made here. The verb “want” (boulesthai) (which might also be 
rendered “wish”) emphasizes the intellectual: the related noun and verb, 
boulé and bouleuein, mean, respectively, counsel and to deliberate. On the 
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other hand, as the very name suggests, desire, epithymia, is spirit (thymos) 
directed toward (epi) some particular object; it is passion with a purpose. 


to wonder, be amazed, admire (thaumazein), wondrous, amazing, aston- 
ishing (thaumastos, thaumasios); to stun, strike (ekpléttein); awful, terrible, 
terrific, dread, expert (deinos); strange (atopos), strangeness (atopia) 

As one might expect in a dialogue devoted to praise, celebration 
and erotic love, the Symposium contains words that underscore what is 
extraordinary about someone or something. Wonder-words lead the pack 
with some two-dozen uses. We translate the verb thaumazein and the re- 
lated adjectives and adverbs in a variety of ways, but always with some 
variant of wonder, amaze, admire or astonish. (An exception: at 213D we 
render thaumasta ergazesthai, literally “to perform wonders,” as “to make 
a scene.”) 

Thaumazein is derived from a class of words that all have to do with 
sight or contemplation: to wonder is to be astonished at the sight of some- 
thing. Another verb that turns up in the dialogue hints at touch or contact: 
ekpléttein can mean to be struck with desire or overcome with love (as in 
“She knocks me off my feet”), but it literally means to knock out or punch. 
We translate it as “stun” or “strike.” 

Yet another word that appears often in the dialogue is deinos. Related 
to the word deos, fear, deinos refers primarily to what stands out because 
it is overwhelming, awe-inspiring, uncanny; in such cases we render it as 
“awful,” “terrible,” “terrific” or “dread.” But deinos can also refer to some- 
one who is clever, astonishingly able, a veritable wizard, in some field of 
expertise; in these cases we render it as “expert in.” 

Finally, the adjective atopos means literally “placeless” or “out of 
place.” Used of things it can mean extraordinary, absurd, strange, disgust- 
ing, monstrous or harmful. Used of a person (like Socrates) it means some- 
thing like eccentric, peculiar, odd. We reserve the words “strange” and 
“strangeness” for the adjective and corresponding noun. 


becoming, generation, birth (genesis); to give birth (tiktein), giving birth 
(tokos), to bring forth (genndn), procreator (gennétor), birthing (gennésis) 

The age and origin of Erôs is an issue throughout the Symposium, 
but only in Diotima’s speech does the connection between love and gen- 
eration (genesis) come into its own. Two verbs preside over Diotima’s 
account: tiktein and gennân. Tiktein is related to the words for craftsman 
(tekt6n) and craft (techné), gennân to the noun genesis (generation) and the 
ever-present verb gignesthai (generate, come into being, become, be born). 
Both verbs have a curious double meaning—they can refer, literally or 
metaphorically, to either the male or the female part in reproduction. We 
translate tiktein (and the corresponding noun, tokos) as “giving birth” and 
gennan as “bringing forth.” 
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beautiful, noble, fine (kalos); ugly, base, shameful (aischros) 

Just about everyone at Agathon’s get-together thinks of beauty as 
the object of erotic love. Socrates/Diotima are the odd man-woman out 
on the issue; they regard the good and happiness as the ultimate object of 
erôs. But even they think of love as essentially bound up with beauty. As 
Diotima says, love may not be “of the beautiful,” but it is, “[o]f bringing 
forth and giving birth in the beautiful”; in the presence of the ugly the 
ardent soul, “coils up within itself and turns away” (206D-E). 

The words for beautiful and ugly here are, in Greek, kalos and ais- 
chros, respectively, but it turns out that for at least two of the speakers in 
the Symposium these same Greek terms also apply to love in another way. 
For Phaedrus, lovers—and sometimes beloveds, too—are ennobled by erés. 
Love makes them willing to fight and even die on behalf of one another 
and leaves them ashamed to do anything ignoble or base in the presence 
of one another. Pausanias takes a slightly different approach: for him all 
loves are not equal. But precisely what distinguishes one type of love from 
another is the nobility of some lovers and their beloveds and the baseness 
of others. Noble and base, beautiful and ugly: here we have four words 
and, apparently, two distinct pairs. Not so in Greek, for kalos can mean, and 
does mean in the Symposium, both beautiful and noble, and aischros both 
ugly and base. Accordingly, we generally translate kalos as noble in the 
speeches of Phaedrus and Pausanias (also Eryximachus, who borrows 
and generalizes Pausanias’ approach). We also render aischros as “base” 
in the speech of Pausanias (for whom the distinction of high and low 
is of utmost importance) and as “shameful” in the speech of Phaedrus 
(for whom shame before lover or beloved is a driving force toward virtuous 
action). 


practice (epitédeuma); law or custom (nomos); to customarily regard (no- 
mizein) 

As noted above, we translate the Greek noun meleté and the Greek verb 
meletan as “practice” and “practicing” in the one passage where both appear 
(208A). Everywhere else “practice” is a translation for epitédeuma, a noun (with 
a completely different root) that means something like pursuit, practice or 
business—something one undertakes regularly with a set purpose (epitédes). 

In the Symposium epitédeuma often turns up in the company of anoth- 
er word: nomos, which we translate as law or custom. (The corresponding 
verb is nomizein, which we translate as “customarily regard.”) In ancient 
Greece, laws were not necessarily written down—for instance, none of the 
Spartan laws were. Longstanding beliefs held by a community about what 
one ought and ought not to do counted as laws and were generally called 
nomoi. Here we see the connection between “law” in this broad sense— 
which equally means “custom”—and “practice,” epitédeuma. For what the 
laws or customs of a community enjoin one to do, the things “customarily 
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regarded” as appropriate action, are nothing but the practices or epitédeu- 
mata of a given community, what it does regularly to fulfill its meaning as 
the community it is. 

Note that when Diotima ranks laws and practices just below the var- 
ious forms of knowledge as worthy objects of study for the upwardly mo- 
bile lover, she is presumably not thinking of individual laws or practices. 
The basic beliefs and practices of any long-lasting community must be 
coherent; they must form, as it were, a mini-cosmos. It is presumably these 
coherent sets of beliefs and the self-understanding implicit in them that be- 
come the target of the ascending lover’s ardent interest. In their beautiful 
coherence they anticipate the even more luminous order that characterizes 
the epistémai that will become the next objects of the lover’s affection. 


knowledge (epistémé); to know (epistasthai); wise, clever (sophos); wisdom 
(sophia); philosophia (philosophia); sophist (sophistés) 

Epistémé is the Greek word for knowledge in the sense of a compre- 
hensive, articulable understanding of a specific subject matter. Epistasthai 
is the corresponding verb. Both words are used with this meaning by the 
good doctor Eryximachus, who speaks of his own art as well as music and 
astronomy as forms of epistémé. Diotima, too—only she and Eryximachus 
use the noun—speaks of epistémé in this way when she stresses the im- 
portance of practice, meleté, for the preservation of knowledge and then 
claims that as the lover makes his ascent he must recognize the beauty in 
the various types of knowledge. Yet once she singles out the Beautiful as 
the special preserve of the lover and continues to speak of its apprehen- 
sion as knowledge (epistémé), things become less clear, and the emphasis 
is less on articulation and understanding than on seeing and vision. The 
same issue can be raised about Socrates himself. When he claims to know 
(epistasthai) love-matters, does he mean he has a comprehensive, articu- 
lable understanding of them? 

The word sophia can refer to the intellectual apprehension of the high- 
est, deepest and most comprehensive objects of inquiry; it is presumably 
sophia in this sense that is the object of the philosophos, the lover of wisdom. 
But sophia and the corresponding adjective sophos can have a somewhat 
humbler meaning; they can refer to the precise knowledge of a given subject 
matter. A sophos carpenter is a masterful maker of wooden objects, someone 
who knows all the ins and outs of woodworking. From this earlier sense of 
the word comes the meaning of clever, skillful, canny; and out of this usage, 
presumably, comes the notion of sophist and sophistry, the person and the 
art associated with cleverness in speech and thought. To sort out precisely 
the relation between the sophist and the philosopher is no easy task. 


Poverty (penia), toiling, hardship (ponos); Resource or resource (poros), re- 
sourceful (porimos, euporos), to have resources or find a means (euporein), 
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to be at a loss or be resourceless (aporein), lack of resources or resource- 
less (aporia), to provide (porizein) 

Erés, Diotima tells us, is the child of Resource and Poverty, Poros and 
Penia. Penia (related to our word “penury”) belongs to a cluster of nouns 
and verbs—penesthai, ponoun, ponos—that refer to hardship and need, 
and the distress and suffering that accompany them. To be in penia is to 
find oneself in distress, in a condition of need that demands unremitting 
toil and labor. Poros (related to our words “pore,” “porous” and “port”) 
calls up a different picture. The primary meaning of poros is spatial: ford 
and path are possible translations. By extension it means a way or means 
for accomplishing some end—that is, a resource; and the corresponding 
verb, euporein, means to be well (eu) provided with resources. The condi- 
tion—linguistically parallel to penia—of lacking such resources is a-poria, 
frequently used in the dialogues to describe Socrates and his companions 
when they are at a loss or in perplexity—when they are, so to speak, lost in 
intellectual space. To say, as Diotima does, that Eros (who looks an awful 
lot like Socrates) is not only born of Poros and Penia but is also a philosophos 
is to say that philosophy involves more than Love and Looking. As the 
child of Penia, philosophic Eros presupposes an acute sense of intellectual 
need and a willingness to do hard intellectual work (Hegel’s “labor of the 
Concept”). At the same time, as the child of Poros, philosophy has within 
itself the resources and power to move forward and up. 


get-together, company, sexual union, coming together (synousia); to be 
present (pareinai, paragignesthai); to be above (hypereinai, hypergignomai) 

The word we translate as “get-together” is synousia. Literally a being- 
together, synousia is a common word for sexual intercourse (192C, 206C) 
but can also simply mean companionship or company. For instance, after 
being jilted by Socrates, Alcibiades admits that he can’t bear to be “de- 
ptived of this man’s company (synousia)” (219D). 

Synousia is one of several words in the dialogue that are derived 
from the coupling of various forms of the verbs “to be” or “to become” 
and a preposition. These couplings tend to come in clusters: pareinai and 
paragignesthai, to be or become present, turn up several times at the begin- 
ning of the dialogue. Pareinai also appears repeatedly in Diotima’s speech. 
And hypereinai and hypergignesthai, to be or come to be above, occur four 
times in Alcibiades’ account of Socrates. All of these appearances make 
sense. For those who care deeply about the love-speeches that were made 
by Socrates and others, it is of utmost importance to sort out who was 
actually present at Agathon’s get-together. For those trying to understand 
the nature and structure of love and desire, it is important to understand 
whether and in what sense a present good can be an object of desire. And 
for Alcibiades, it is apparently important to admit (irritating as it is) that 
Socrates managed to be above, not only Laches and others, but himself. But 
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the different modes of being expressed by these words are of more than 
local significance. In some fashion they contain the whole meaning of the 
dialogue—or at any rate, the Socratic/Diotimean portion of it—since it is 
precisely the presence of beautiful persons and (later on) things that allows 
the lover to “give birth” or “bring forth,” and it is this bringing forth that 
makes possible the ascent of the lover. But to ascend is to come to be above, 
and to be above is to dwell in the presence of the Beautiful. That is, synousia, 
being-together or, as one might say, the co-presence of lover and beloved, is 
both the beginning and the end of erotic life. 


APPENDIX A 


The dining room (conjectural) 


At drinking parties, the wine was preceded by dinner. The guests reclined 
on couches that had a built-in bolster, pillows at the head end, and small 
tables for food (meat and bread) and drink (wine) at the side. 

The men propped up their upper body on their left elbow, leaving 
the right free to reach for food, drink or erotic objects.'*’ At this party all 
the guests are fully adult—this fact will give a comic cast to some of the 
events—and the attendant boys are just servers with little to do. For on 
this night the guests drink as they please from individual cups—until 
Alcibiades appears, sets aside Eryximachus’ light-handed leadership by 
electing himself “the ruler of the drinking” (213E-214B), an actual office, 
the symposiarchos,'*' and imposes mandatory partaking, seizing a huge 
wine-cooler, which is not even meant to be a drinking vessel, to pass 
around. 

The dining couches were arranged around the walls of the dining 
room. The “first” position, one of honor, is occupied by Phaedrus (177D), 
the “last” by Agathon, the host (175C). The order is thought of as descend- 
ing: Eryximachus is lying “down from” Aristophanes, who is intended to 
speak before him (185D). But these are formalities; there is no invidious 
distinction implied at Agathon’s party, a get-together of equals, though 
Aristodemus declares himself a nobody (174C) in this choice company 
and Agathon’s claim to have meant to invite him is surely a gracious white 
lie. (Of course, he can’t know how well he does to welcome the man who'll 
be there to tell the tale of this great night.) As for Socrates, he’s too extraor- 
dinary for social distinctions to apply. The latecomers, first Socrates, later 


180 Women sat to eat. Young female companions lay or sat on the couches, as did their 
male counterparts. 


181 Xenophon, Anabasis 6.1. 
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Alcibiades, slip in behind Agathon, who lies by the door. His couch has 
room for three, maybe just for this purpose. 

Most of the couches, however, are occupied by one guest, some by 
two. The rule, to judge from vase paintings, seems to have been that in the 
first position, Phaedrus’, the head was toward the door, and this direction 
was carried down the whole line of couches, so that Agathon ended up, as 
is convenient for a host, facing the door, feet before him. It made for some 
awkward twisting to see others, but that’s just what the paintings show. 

For shared couches, the occupants lay stacked, as it were, the inner- 
most one lower down so that the outer ones could reach the food and 
see the others. In this adult company there seems to have been no ques- 
tion who was to be in front—with conventional lovers it would surely 
have been the boy—yet the arrangement on the triple couch is suggestive. 
When Socrates (who is fifty-three) joins Agathon (who is under thirty) he 
is surely in back, as is proper. When Alcibiades (who is thirty-five), not 
noticing Socrates, injects himself in the place just behind Agathon, he is 
in front of and close to Socrates, thus by chance enacting just that conven- 
tional relation of young beloved and older lover that he will claim to have 
inverted in his speech. And, as the party peters out, Agathon will reclaim 
his place at the host’s “last” station, and he, the youngest, will then be ina 
position to embrace elderly Socrates. 

Aristodemus, the first and the actually present narrator of this amaz- 
ing party, reports his own name among those seen in Alcibiades’ over- 
view' of the main participants as each representing variations on a type: 
that of a philosophical enthusiast (218A-B). He surveys the room with dart- 
ing glances. From his position near the door, he sees Phaedrus © across the 
room; returning to his own side, he twists around to see Agathon © behind 
him; going “up” in that order in which later speeches are thought of as 
“lower” on the same side his glance takes in Eryximachus ®; again across 
the room, he sees Pausanias @, then back on his side he glimpses Aristode- 
mus, and finally his eyes come to rest on Aristophanes ® near the wall 
opposite the door. Neither Socrates ©, the instigator of Alcibiades’ survey, 
who lies way in back on the couch with Alcibiades ©, nor, of course, he 
himself, appears in the survey. The marvel here is Plato’s observant rendi- 
tion of the darting eye movements by which a tableau or a picture is taken 
in—well documented by modern students of vision. This is a telling exam- 
ple of how visually Plato composes and a reminder that the apprehension 
of a Platonic dialogue often requires forming mental imagery. 


182 He had been assigned to Eryximachus’ couch by Agathon (175A). He is also men- 
tioned by his couchmate (176C). Aristodemus, who apparently made no speech, 
makes sure that his account includes testimony by other guests to his having been 
seen among the major participants, a kind of evidential bootstrapping. 
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This figure displays the fact that long-standing pairs of lover/ 
beloved—Pausanias/ Agathon and Eryximachus/Phaedrus'*—do not lie 
together at this party at which Love is the topic—perhaps to gain the dis- 
tance that will give their speech artfulness? 

The encircled numbers give the actual positions of the speakers in the 
sequence (before Eryximachus switches with Aristophanes). This order of 
speaking has been agreed on under Eryximachus’ gentle leadership: each 
man is to speak “going by the right hand” (177D), a simple sequence that 
follows the free right hand (the left elbow being, by tradition, the prop) 
as it points toward the nearest neighbor “down” from him. (This doesn’t 
quite work for the triple couch and, by then, doesn’t need to.) 

Aristodemus cannot recall several guests and speeches between Pha- 
edrus and Pausanias and perhaps in other locations. Thus the schematic 
figure above is, indeed, highly conjectural. 


183 Plato, Protagoras 315E and Phaedrus 268A. 
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The relation of the first six speeches with respect to (1) 
number, (2) age, (3) parentage and (4) function of Eros. 


Praise of Eros Praise of Socrates 


Socrates/ 
Phaedrus Pausanias Eryximachus Aristophanes Agathon Diotima Alcibiades 


one personal 
force of no god, 
and attraction but a spirit 
dissonance 


one older, 
one 


younger 


post- 


ageless Olympian youngest || late-comer 


Zeus’ Poverty 


parentless | uncertain surgical arose by and 
severance nature Resource 


source of : restorer source |/mediator of 
all virtue | high and of of ascent to 
and low Love human eve Beau 


. disharmony d 
happiness in natūre wholeness benefit Itsel 


This chart, based on the main features shared by all the speeches, displays 
the—flexibly handled—topical coherence of the speech-sequence. 
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